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- : sone ; serene 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. anan closeted in close confab for some hours. The “Does Mr. Polk really think that it is a matter of 
aie following are given as mere specimens of the on dits| any great importance to either government whether 
if Wik WieWind?’ Ane We! Reave?’ What tex that are flying from the “power presses” of the | Great Britain navigates the Columbia or not? Su 

slready transpired in the United States Senate since country. Our readers can judge for themselves | pose the right were conceded to Great Britain, of 
ihe meeting of congress, sufficiently fortifies all that | Which to believe. what avoil would it be to her? We take it upon 
has been uttered for some weelis past, unter this} A Washington letter asserts that as soon as the | OUNselves to assert, that, if a canoe were launched 
caption. To the proceedings of congress and more | standing committees of the United States senote are | 0" 8ny part of the Columbia river north of the forty- 
particularly to the annual report of the secretary of | completed, Mr. Benton as chairman of the commit- | 91)'2 parailel, it could not, at any season of the year 
war, contained in this number, and to that of the|tee on military affairs, intends reporting a bill for °° Under any circumstances, by possibility reach 
ecretary of the navy, in our last, we refer for am- | the immediate organization and equipmcof of 200,-| Asteria, at the mouth of the river. That river is, 
ple illustration upon this interesting subject. 000 volunteers, and authorising a loan of $10,000,000, oe for ever must remain, unnavigable above the 
Jt isa singular feature in the present position of | to carry out this and other measures of dence. alls, which are below the forty-ninth parallel.— 
Hence, to concede the right of navigating it would 

conter on her a right that she could not exercise. — 
The United States ship of war Vincennes, belonging 
to the exploring expedition, was lost on the bar op- 
| posite the mouth of Columbia river, fifteen miles 
joutatsea. Itis only under rare auspices that a ship 
from the Pacific ean enter the mouth of that river; 
and, when a ship gets ioto it, her progress is speedily 
terminated by obstruction io the bed of the river.— 
Such being the condition of that river, is it not un- 
speakably silly in Great Britain to insist on the right 





The New York Courier, referring to the condition 
of things as disclosed by the correspondence on the 
Oregon question, says: 

“It is by the common consent of calm and patriotic 
mei precisely the case, where with temper and dis- 
cretion on both sides—considerations of enlightened 
expediency may be substituted for the extreme as- 
sertion of abstract right. 

We made the last offer, in the way of compromise, 
which the English pienipotentiary rejected. Let 


; as" : England now take her turn, and to any really fair Mts ng 
tation. The president officially signifies that his ef- | oer this country will wot wa’ ore persuaded turn an to navigate it, and unspeakably silly in the United 


: ; St: it.?? 

fort to negotiate has failed, and proposes measures | unfriendly ear. wane to refuse it. } ' 

for enforcing the claims ofthe country. Nointima-| peace in the spirit of peace—what necessarily im- Extract of a letter to the ““Nurth American” from 
ion has been made of a design on the part of the op- | plies an equal and honorable neace to both countries, Washington: 


position to question the prudence with which the ne- | |. the reed and the duty of both—and wo! be to the ™ “Et Is supposed from. pretty good autivon ity, that Mr. 
gotiation has been conducted, or to arrest the decision | government which wantonly renders impossible the Slidell has carried out power enough to entec into an 
10 which the president has arrived. Nadeadevalion of such a peace.” j arrangement wilt Mexico for the adjustment, not 

On the contrary, we observe distinct intimations|" The Courier. in its money article to go out by the | only of the admitted claims of our citizens, but for 
hat if che president considers it available now to | Gunard steamer, says: |such as were adjudicated by the joint commission 
urge the dispute to the Jasi extremity, and to assert! «There will be great anxiety here to catch the first and not reviewed by the umpire—of such as were 
and maintain “peaceably if we can—forcibly if we |eeho from Europe of the president’s message, and passed upon by the American commission alone, and 
must,” the right of this country to the “whole of | especially from England. As parliament wiil not | S2lly of those that were not entertained by either 
Oregon”"—the whig party, as a party, will make no | be jp session, that echo must come to us through the , 002Fd, in consequence of the termination of the com- 
formal opposition. They will leave the responsi-| jess responsible, and, therefore, less careful chan. | 'Ss!0n- Phe aggregate amount of these various 
bility with those who have all the departments of | nejs of the press—and its most vehement reverbe- | claims exceeds tine millions of dollars, and if the 
government in their own hands, and ought to be best | pation will be caught up and propagated with some , 2Ss¢ot ol Mexico can be obtained, it would be the 
able to judge wisely in the premises. So far from | added thunder by the American press. Happily, as, Policy of our government to assume the whole in- 
hhowing any captious opposition on the occasion, it we hope and trust, neither the thunder of the press, | 4¢Dtedness, and conclude a negotiation for the trans- 
is the whig presses almost exclusively that are, at| jor of artillery, is to decide the points i controver- | '¢F of California. This would be the most effectual 
his moment, loud in calling for preparations, en- | sy—put the sound sengse—the calm judgment, and | mode of restoring permanent and friendly relations 
leavoring to awaken the country to the necessity of | ;,utual interests of two cognate peoples.” with Mexico, and satisfying her wounded honor in 


; . di ‘ , , ‘ regard to the annexation of Texas. 
—a Satuiene and of aia bas lof War feeling in England. The Union furnishes an | i“ eS , 
NEANG OF sustaining & severe conics. severa’ of extract of a letter from a highly respectable com- | This view appears to me to commend itself to 
tie leaders of the party have already assured the 


hr gg mercial firm in Liverpool, which was received by its | the wisdom and common sense of the nation, for no 
majority in congress that they were prepared to go regular correeanient in New York. That letter , Such opportunity will again be offered of extending 
as iar as they who dared the farthestin maintaining the says: “There isa very general feeling here that our possessions upon the Pacific, and securing a har- 
just claims of our country. There will be no two) ovo seous will result from this dispute, which | bor there for our armed and commercial marine, 
arti . pad ai 4 . $e « = fa) i . ° . . ‘ 
aities in this oountry, cepend upon it, as between is strengthened by the unwonted activity in every 'which is considered to be anong the best in the 
iforeign goveroment and our own, if a war ensues, 5 


” 
cn . department of our army and navy. Perhaps the world. ’ 
wie tae aaah ‘dite naa oa dukel oe eek ae surest means of averting war is to be fully prepared, _ The substance of replies of United States senators, 


Pe b ion in giving “uring the debate on Monday and Tuesday last, to 
fied to administer the affairs of the country through RR ae: a it ook woo be rdng eich our Girst question, “Is war 1 Sens will be an 
the dangers and difficulties that such a war will in- thie Cztracl, says that miggnivh 2th pray Moe ee appropriate conclusion forthe present article 
wr. A republic inust be ca afl per sustaining such a cannot be mistaken. The prevalence of this war | 4ppropriate P . 
difference of sentiment in Gene of danger as well as | PAble 19. Liverpool has been felt in the cotton mar-| = Mr. Cairrenpen in the course of bis remarks hav- 
in \imes of peace, or it is an unsafe reliance for any ket, as fully appears by the circular of Messrs. Dan-| ing interrogated the senator from Michigan (Mr. 
people to on nen ne bine of government. iel Buchanan, Sons & Co. Although business was | Cass,) 

Another singular feature of the present political comparatively sce Mode pin tht 6 piety, 
altitude is that whilst the opposition presses are speculators had entered the cotton market, and pur- 

’ PP P 


chased largely. 
Urging preparations for a war—the papers of the i in the N. 
Olber party invariably treat this anxiety as a party ot ata Washington perenne genders 


Y. Tribuue, says—‘“!] understand that the committee |. ,: : sede . 
itick, designed to raise an ynasoemines “WAR — pe foreign’ atinirs have Pesolged 16 Jet the Oregon | an aaa Britain persisted, then 
ere which caption their lucubrations frequently business work its own settlement; that they differ : ; ha abyss nes es 
‘one t strange. that whilst the administration it-| {fom President Polk, and will leave it to time to wag corey vol rey tt Ne ys len 
self in ‘all its official cummietiedtinns as well as work out what the rabid locofocos would call the sagan well hee el this ibteing—-bo hee 
those of its several departments, remain absolutely sword to perform. in other words, I understand | Deen pretty 


: incli eport a bill | been questioned with a great deal of perseverance 
tilent as to any preparations for a war, which would sang ‘i eimataa of by pronehrndon ; | for the purpose of ascertaining whether he supposes 
ippear, at least, to be probable, if the course recom- The Toronto (Canada) Patriot thus comments up- | that war is likely to ensue between us and Great 
Ante Gp menage be Basrind out by congtensyinet on the passage in the president’s message concerning | Britain. A wonderful degree of nervous anxiety 
the presses of the party should be ridiculing the sug- Gision: sag P ° appears to have been excited relative ih this proba 
gestions of their opponents, that it is high time to| ~ 4 )./ anguage of this document is| bility of such a war. ell, now, in my humble 
il tes tote not CE ee it wateee an exceedingly bad | opinion, war will come. Why? I think so for two 

The motion ordering an inquiry as to the defences of ‘rit. wholl unworthy the head of a great nation. | reasons; one 1s that Great Britain has never reced- 
the country, in the senate, proceeded from Gen. Cass. The Taher yaoi in which M. Guizot’s hit about | od from any position til] forced’ to recede. And it 

uring the debate, he promptly and explicitly contra- the balance of power” is treated, cannot but be of. | has been her bullying that has secured for her the 
Gicted the suggestion, that the motion was in conse- fensive to the Peench ison: The matter is now in| Tespect of all Europe. Now, she must be forced to 
(uence of any familiarity between himself and the the hands of congress. If that body vote for twelve recede.” 


Miinistration. It was not an administration move. | on. notice, and also make the necessary military} Mr. Axzen, in the course of his speech remarked 
tis of course, in such a moment of uncertainty, and naval appropriatjons on a war scale, then indeed | that “the government of the United States, had plac- 


hat all kinds of rumors are afloat. It is the very Pr. : ; : 
° t.” tself, by the coercive circumstances of the case 
arvest of the daily and party presses and the corps | ¥® ™@y anticipate on Seer ed itself, by , 


of letter-writers to keep public anxiety up ata fe-| The Louisville Journal takes the ground, in regard Srengnt avout SECT ‘eneaae ohhh 54 Meg. 40 
‘erish pitch. A few days ago, we had Mr. Paken-|to the Oregon question, that our own government | ‘rom wht 


of the administration have expressed not the slight- 
est objection to the executive exercise of the negotia- 
ting power, untrammelled by any attempt at instruc- 
tions, or making any movement indicating a want of 
of due confidence in their managing the negotiation 
so aS fo maintain the rights and honor of the country. 
Opposition generally exhibits itself in at least ques- 
tioning, Sometimes endeavoring to obstrnet the ne- 
gotiations of those im power. No movement of the 
kind has been made in regard to the Oregon nego- 














Mr. Cass, said: if the gentleman asks my opinion, 
I give it. J believe that war is almost inevitable.— 
But | stated yesterday what I now state, not that war 
is absolutely inevitable, but that if, after the year’s 








tam reealied in dud d the Ore- |and that of Great Britain have both taken ‘very min.” 

geon—next day we had the Ure- | ana & 3 owe ‘4. th 
iM iati - " in support of this} Mr. Breese, of Illinois, sai at our government 
o. ae transferred to Mr. McLane, at Lon-| foolish positions,” and reasons PP ee ee oes / maak. SERIE te 








o-day we have Mr. Pakenbaim and Mr. Buch- | opinion as follows: 4 
Vol. XIX—Sig. 16. 
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Great Britain upon any spot » hatever of Oregon.— 
He considered the whole territory as our own by 
right and all concession at an end. 

Mr. Wesster, said that he would abstain from 
speaking of the message, its character, or tenden- 
cies. He said he did not believe there would be 
war, at least not at present; and that he could nct 
be mistaken, when he said, that, looking to the ex- 
tent of his recommendations to congress, it was im- 
possible that the president expected war. 


The following important resolutions were introduced 
by Mr. Arrcnison, of Missouri, in the United Siates Se- 
nate, on the 18:h, inst. They will probably be debated 
on Monday next. pas tpn Masa 

Resolved, That the committee on territories inguire into 
the expediency of establishing a -territorial government 
in the territory of Oregon. 

Resolved, That the committee on public lands be in- 
structed to enquire into the expediency of granting lands 
to actual se'tlers in Oregon. 

Resolved. That the committee on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire inte the expediency of establishing 
Blockhouses, Stockade Forts ard Military Posts upon 
the frontiers of Missouri to the Fremont Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains and from thence throngh the Oregon 
territory to the mouth of the Columbian River. 

Mr. Allen, chairman of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, also on the 18th introduced a joint resolution, ad- 
vising the President of the United States to give notice 
to Great Britain of the termination of the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon Jay c | 
day, as some member objected to its being immediately | 
read a second time. 











Orecon. Another letter from Mr. Charles Sex- | 
ton, who is recently from Oregon, dated the Ist inst. | 
has been published in the Ohio Statesman. The 
statements in the following extracts show that it is. 
quite time the question of right or boundary was | 
settled between the two governments. 

«The Hudson's Bay company, who have a store at | 
Oregon city, afler receiving the inaugural address of | 
the president, declaring that ‘our right to Oregon is | 
clear and unquestionable,’ refused to take wheat of | 


the settlers for goods and to pay up “are fer <4 issued a circular directing sundry revenue schooners | lowa 
c - ..8 } Mijce ~- 
which gave rise to many suspicions and no little | to reheve vessels bound to ports from Jong voyages | Missouri 


uneasiness among the settlers in the valley, though | 
all-was quiet when J left Oregon city, which was on | 
the 16th of August Jast. 
“Dr. McLaughlin, who is a very courteous, in- | 
telligent and generous man, of great wealth, and | 
chief factor of the Hudson Bay company, has pos- | 
session of the site of Oregon city, one mile square; | 
Mr. Ermitinger, a trader in that company.a mile | 
square adjoining it, lying just above, David Me- 
Laughlin, member of the Hudson Bay company 
anoiher east of his father’s, adjoining the claim em- | 
bracing the city. I mention these facts to let the | 
people of the United States know that while it is) 
advocated by such men as Daniel Webster, that we | 
can negotiate with England in regard to ihe settle- | 
ment of Oregon, by offering her again the parallel of | 
49 degrees north latitude as their northern bounda- | 
ry, that the Hudson Bay company talk and act etier- | 
wise in Oregon. 
“That England will never give up one inch of | 
land north of Columbia, if she can help it, is very | 
certain; and Dr. McLaughlin last spring went so far 
as even to cause a tree to be cut down with the ini- | 
tials of an American citizen’s name on it! and threw | 
it into the Columbia, and also a log cabin with il, | 
because it was built on the north side of the Colum- | 
bia river, near Fort Vancouver. But he has not! 
been able to keep all off from the north side uf that | 
noble river, which is discovered to be, in connexion | 
with its fine tributaries, with the excellent jand on) 
their borders, and their proximity tothe Puget Sound, | 
the most valuable position in Oregon. Several fa-| 
milies from Andrew county, Missouri, have located | 
on the north side, and are known by the name of | 
Simmens’ settlement. But while the Hudson Bay | 
Company use all the means in their power to pre- | 
vent the settlement of Americans on the north side | 
of the Columbia, they do not hesitate to appropriate | 
and possess every valuable town site on the south 
side, to the great detriment of American enterprise | 
—such as Br. McLaughlin’ great flouring mill at 
Oregon city—his ferry which runs in opposition to) 
Hugh Burns’s, an honest and worthy mectanic, for- | 
merly of Piatte city, Missouri—and Joseph Me- | 
Laughlin’s ferry, (his son), on Yam Hall river—and | 
his turbidding a road to be laid out by commissiorers | 
appointed by the Oregon legislature, from Oregon 
city to the Little Island Mills, owned by American 
citizens, and constructing his mill-dam where said 
road was desired to be made, and exerting his in- 
fluence, through his immense wealth, to control 


every election in the county.” 





TURKISH COMMERCIAL REGULATION. Official. De- 
partment of stuie, Washington, Vecenber Lo, 1845. In- 


The resolution had to lay over for the |: 





formation has been received at this department, from 





A.C. Zipay, consul genera! of the Sublime Forte, 
residing at Boston, that the following orders respect- 
ing the quarantine and passport regulations, have 
been recently issued by the Turkish government: 

‘‘All persons wishing to visit the Ottoman empire 
must Gia their passports certified by the Ottoman 
consill. 

‘All vessels going to any part of the same empire 
must be provided with a bill of healih duly certified 
by the Ottoman consul.” 





; 


ARMY JOURNAL. 
List of medical officers of the ‘-.Army of Occupation,” on 
duty at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Medical officers. Stations. 
1 Surgeon P. H. Craig, Medical director, 


2 do H.S. Hawkins, Artillery brigade, 
3 do R.C. Wood, Sth infantry, 

4 do W.L. Wharton, Medical purveyor, 
5 do N.S. Jarvis, General hospita}, 
6 do J.J.B Wright, 8th infantry, 

1 Ast. sur. J. B. Porter, 3d infantry. 

2 do J. B. Wells, Field artillery, 

3. do M. Mills, 4th infantry, 

4 do L.C. McPhail, 2d dragoons, 

5 do S. P. Moore, 7th infantry, 

6 do B. M. Byrne, St. Joseph’s Island, 
7 do J. R. Conrad, General hospital, 
8 do D.C. DeLeon, Artillery brigade, 
9 do J. W. Russell, Sth infantry, 

10 do H.H. Steiner, 8th infantry, 

Il do J.C. Glen, Qd dragoons, 

12 do H. F. Crittenden, 7th infantry, 
13 do J. Simonds, 4th infantry, 

14 do A. W. Kennedy, 3d infantry, 

15 do W. Levely, Field artillery, 
16 do George Buist, 2d Dragoons, 


Total, 22 medica! officers, serving with 5,000 re- 
gular soldiers, al! in good health, &c. 
NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Revenue cutters. The secretary of the treasury has 


which may be in distress from the weather, Jack of Kentucky 


provisions, or other causes. 

The Saratoga, U.S. sloop of war, capt. Shubrick, 
sailed on the 4th inst. from Pensacola for Brazil. 

The Princeton, U. S. steamer, Commander Engie, 
sailed from Norfolk on Sunday morning for Boston, 
where she is to undergo repairs. 

The Flirt, U. S. schooner, le{t Norfolk on the 15th 


inst. for Hamptun Roads, when she was to go to sea 
with the first fair wind. 


Lieuts. John P. Gillis and 


Wm. Ronckendorff go out as passengers in the Flirt, | 


to join the Pacific squadron. 
i : 





THE EDICT OF THE GERMAN viET. The follow- 
ing letter of the secretary of state, for which we are 
indebted to the German papers in the United States, 
express our Own opinion of the character of the edict, 
which prohibits the introduction into the Germanic 


states of the German papers that are printed in 


the United States. Washington Union. 
Department of state, Washington, Nov. 19, 1845. 
Genllemen—I have the honor to acknowledge the 


| receipt of your communication, under date the 15th | 


instant, in which after stating that you wish to trans- 
mit the newspapers published by you ‘‘to the United 
States legation at Berlin, and other official function- 
aries of the United States in Germany,” you inquire: 

First, ‘‘ Whether the papers thus addressed will be 
considered as subject to the prohibition of German 
papers printed in the United States.” 

Secondiy, ‘‘If (such papers be) intercepted, whe- 
ther the proceeding will be acquiesced in by the go- 
vernment of the United States.” 

In reply to the first inquiry, I have to state that 
the edict of the German diet, prohibiting postmasters 
from delivering newspapers in the German language, 


published in the United States, is understood as ap- 


plying to every paper of this description, to whom- 
soever addressed, 

In reply to the second, I have to observe, that, al- 
though the edict of the German diet must be con- 
demned by every enlightened and liberal man on 


owp post office, by such laws as to its own gover#- 
ment may seem just and proper, is a right that be- 
longs to every sovereigh state. By no nation would 
the slightest pretension to interfere in any way with 
the exercise of this right be more promptly rebuked 
than by ourselves; by none, therefore, should it be 
more scrupulously respected. In regard to the trans- 
mission of such publications to our diplomatic and 
other functionaries, residing in the states where their 
prohibition is the law of the land, and where post- 
masters a e forbid to deliver thea—ut is evident that 
they couid uot reach thew destination, excepe in 
consequence of their being exempt from scrutiny, 


}consumption. The quantity which has as yel oul! 


through the respeet shown by the governmenttoward, 
those functionaries, and its confidence that {),< 

would not make this the means of violating the Jay, 
of the country. A respect for our Jaws is a duty oy 
the part of every foreigner residing among us, th, 
disregard of which would not be tolerated by our oo, 
vernment, and it cannot, therefore, but recogni, 
this as a duty toward other governments on the por 
of its functionaries residing abroad. 

It is with much regret, therefore, that I feel com. 
pelled to deny myself the pleasure of affording yq, 
the means through the agency of this department, 
circulating your valuable and patriotic journals y, 
German. lam, gentlemen, respectfully, your obe. 
dient servant, James Bucuanan. 

Messrs. Jacob Uhl, William Von Eichthal, and J. ¢. 

Klenck. 

Unirep Srares Mart Service. The following stare. 
ment of the amount of mail service performed in each 
state and territory of the United States, together wii) 
i's cost during the vear ending 30:h June last, will dow}. 
less be of interest to our readers: 





States. Miles of service. Cost, 
Maine 1,04! 003 $69,654 
New Hampshire 675.589 46,538 
Vermont. 713,110 46,939 
Massachusetts 1 646 477 128 545 
Rhode Island 134,940 10,515 
Connecticut 766,734 55,308 
New York 4 831.026 360,663 
New Jersey 709,920 5,194 
Pennsylvania 2,787,912 152.917 
Delaware 114.352 7,931 
Maryland 912.258 131,730 
Virginia 2.452,006 193 169 
North Carolina 1,553,748 174.617 

| South Carolina 1.019.564 115,945 
| Georgia 1.328 890 149 76] 
Florida 335,974 42 354 
Ohio 2,119.522 162.30 
| Michigan 806.206 45,36: 
| Indiana ),173.820 68.711 
| Tiline.s 1,447,034 190 524 
| Wisconsin 92% 874 12.38: 
147 213 7,335 
1,467,615 69.139 
1,803,807 125 551 
‘Tennessee 1.190.758 RY 629 
| Alabama 1,388,254 228,26 
Mississippi 920,662 95. 3}5 
| Arkansas 513.156 52. 93 
| Louisiana 313.812 39,06 
| 35,634,269 $2,867 ,v9 
| Expenses of mail agencies incidental] to 
i steamboats and railroads 37,513 


| Total expense of transportation 

The transportation exceeds ‘hat of last 
| year 224.64 
| The cost is Jess than last year 62,79 


HOG KILLING SEASON. 
“There is a time for all things’—Solomon tei 
lus. The time to commemorate the virtues of gov 
fat pork, by victims at the shrine, is at hand. 

How mupy lives are to be offered up within th 

six weeks which commenced with the late eclipse 0 
the moon, (sad omen to the race of swine,) wii 
'ean count? 
The whole land may be said to be drowned—i 
;not quite drowned,—‘flowimg’—that might do as 
| figure—‘sprinkled,’ at least, with the blood of 1) 
| slaughtered. 

A late number of the Cincinnati Gazette says: 
“The market for hogs is abundantly supplied; \ 
pens are full. Kentucky is doing her best at tt 
time, and, somewhat unexpectedly to dealers, | 
price is well sustained, $4 being the lowest, and,? 
far as we have heard, $4 15 the highest price y¢ 
paid, and they may be said to be firm and inelined | 
advance, as the weather is fine for slaughtering. 
is supposed, (guessing somewhat at random,) (! 
30,000 have been already slaughtered this seas0: 

Why has not the ‘harvest home,’ of the “drore 
| of hogs, an anniversary appropriated to it? gs 
| According to the census of 1840, there were in |! 
| year 1839 in the United States 26,301,293 hogs, mu! 
|than half of which were in 8 of the western stats 
|Their numbers have largely increased since '!# 











| both sides of the Atlantic, still the regulation of its} time. Wherever Indian corn is most cultivaled 


| there we find the greatest number of hogs. !! 
Cincinnati Chronicle estimates that two hundré 
millions of bushels of corn is annually eaten by \ 
hogs in this country. That quantity would make !" 
living for double the number of hogs returned in 
census, in addition to what they find in the range” 
our forests and pastures to subsist upon. ‘The “ 
mand for pork, bacon, and lard bas increased rap" 
ly within a few years; they are becoming one o! “ 
greatest ariicles of commerce as well as of !0” 


iis Way lo foreigu markets, ts but a fraction comp” 
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and our river boats for subsistence. The Chronicle 

estimates that there will be kilied and packed at the 
various establishments along the Ohio region this 
season about 500,000 hogs. The quantity required 
for the demands of commerce is estimated at one 
sixth of the entire quantity raised. The domestic 
consumption is immense—statistics fail here. | 

The value of the hogs killed this season is estima- , 
ted by the Chronicle at one hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars— being three times the value of the entire 
cotton crop of the country for the year 1845. 

In comparison with the countries of Europe the | 
United States have as many swine as Russia, Austria | 
and Great Britain together. Yet these three latter , 
countries have a population of one hundred and» 
twenty millions of people. Eight of our western) 
states, with a populatior. of six millions, have as, 
many swine as Great Britain, France, Prussia, and | 
Bavaria, with seventy millions of inhabitants. It is | 
evident that we area better fed people than any 
other on the globe. Yet it is difficult with our over- | 
plus of provisions to find accesses to foreign markets. 
The consumers of vegetables in Great Britain, Ire-. 
land, France, and Spain, to whom meat is a luxury, | 
would thrive much if they could obtain on easy terms | 
our surplus of pork, bacon, and beef. | 

— | 














TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





Woot Trave. Rochester his always occupied a 
prominent position as a wool-inarket. and since the im- 
pulse given to wovl-zrowing by the luicrease of manu- 
factures, the purchase of woo! has become a leading 
branch of business, second only in extent to the trade in 
bread stuffs. The following are the shipments by ca- 
nal for each month in 1814 and 1843: 











1845 1844. 
April 40.156 62,089 
May 50,093 51,530 
June 84.476 123.750 
July 471,128 416.029 
August 143 866 44.435 
September 140,431 17,679 
October 128,227 17,534 
November 87,942 31,903 | 
1,152 159 764,758 | 


761,758 | 





Increase in 1845 387,401 
[Rochester Democrat. | 
BREAD STUFF. | 

Wueat and Corn. The quantity of bread stuffs rais- | 
ed during the present sea:on in the United States, and | 
the quantity thereof which it is probable will be expor- | 
ted, are subjects which now occupy much attention. | 
It is of interest to the whole commercial and monied com- | 
munity, because of its effects upon the balance of trade, | 
the rates of foreign exchanges and the direction which | 
will be given to speci» & bullion, as consequent upon the 
condition of our exports compared with our imports. 
But it is vastly more important as giving us some inti- | 
mation of the fair rate at which prices should range for | 
that large proportion of the product which is brought to 
our own markets and disposed of for home consumption. 
We have been looking dihgently into the public journals 
for articles that wuld furnish our readers with data up- 
on this subject. Much we have met with that is too 
vague—too entirely speculative to be entitled to a publica- 
tion—many articles that are obviously either concocted 
from a very prejudiced view of the premises, or with a 
purpose of producing erroneous impressions, some of 
them no doubt, with speculative design. The diffusion 
of these, would of course be prejudicial instead of 
useful; yet many of them are made up of very plausible 
ingredients. To select exactly what may lead to the 
elucidation of truth in the premises, to find out what the 
facts are, or a8 near to the facts as all the figuring will 
enable us,isa_ task of no trifling difficulty. And when 
we present the result of patient investigation, it amounts 
at last to nothing like certainty—Our duty is to plod on 
perseveringly, and try to get as near to truth as we know 
how, in this as in every other enquiry of the mind; and 
then to give the impressions forth for just so much as they 
may be worth. 

We had laid by a number of articles, from various 
sources, containing more or less light upon the question 
to which we have referred, designing to give them an 
Insertion in the Revister—~But the room they would oc- 
cupy could illy be spared at this period when public 
documents of such importance, and discussion of such 
Interesting topics are demanding space which must not 

refused— We are therefore compelled to resort to the 
expedieat of condensing to a brief article, what would 
Otherwise have occupied a number of pages. The ex- 
pedient is adopted the more freely, because in this case 
4% in many others, after wading through the whole wit 
much labour and reviewing all that is said, we find the 
few grains of wheat that are worth winnowing out of 
80 much chaff, may be presented in few lines. 

Assuming the official report of Mr. Ellsworth the 
commissioner of patents, to congress. of the product of 
grain in the United States, for the years 1843 and 1844, 
We subjoin as the resulis of our enquiries, au cstimate 
of the product for the present year. 
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Product Product of products 

in 1843 in 1814 of 1845 
Wheat, bul. 120,310,000 95,000,009 120,009 000 
Indian Corn, 409,618,000 421,953,000 400,000,000 
all other grain 184,300,000 210,000,000 180,009,000 


Our estimate of the product of wheat in 1845, we find 
is ten million bushels over that of a writer in the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, whose article upyn Us 
subject is before us.—Our estimate of the corn crop Is 


thirty millions bushels below his estimate. Without now 


stopping to show why, we are fully persuaded that the 
estiinates we give, will be nearest the truth. The pro: 
duct of other grains than wheat and corn for 1845, in 
our estimate, is aff’cted mainly by the great falling off 
of oats, which has seldom turned out a shorter crop than 
was occasioned by the droughts of last sunmer—Rye 
we judge to be abot an average crop-Barley and Buck 

wheat exceed an ave2raze. 
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Assuming the quantity of wheat produced in the U. 
States, this season at 120 millions bushels, and allowing 
one eighth,—say 15 miilions to be required for seed, 
leaves us 105 millions for consumption and exporta- 
tion. 

By reducing the flour in the above table of exports in- 
to wheat at the rate of five bushels tc the barrel, we 
have the following result as the 
Exports of wheat and fluur reduced to wheat, from the 

United States. 





During the year 1840 bushels 11,208,365 
1841 - 8,447,670 
1542 ? 7,335,968 
1843 “ 4,519,040 
1844 “ 7,751,792 
Aggregate of 5 years . 39,262,835 
Average p. ann. say in round uumbers “ 8,000,000 


The largest export of wheat and flour from the United 
States to Great Britain and her colonies, within the thir- 
teen vears, from 1830 to 1843, inclusive, were as follows, 
The flour reduced into bushels of wheat, as above. 


England. To her Colonies. 
In 1831 4,709,000 763,000 
1840 3,750,000 3,200,000 


The total importation of wheat into England during 
three of the years of her greatest need, within the above 
period, was as follows: 

1831 


bushels 12,000,000 
1840 7 * 19,000,000 
1843 ” 23,000,000 


Of this latter 23 millions, Prussia supplied nearly 8 
millions, and Germany between 5 and 6 millions. 


The prices of wheat, per quarter of 8 bushels, weigh- 


ing 70 lbs. per bus. in England was 
in 1831 66s. 4d. 
1340 67s. 4d. 
1845 723. 0 duty 14s. paid. 


American wheat averages this year something over 
60ib. to the bushel, and good at that. 
Taking the product of wheat as given above, 
for 1844 at 
Deduet the amount exported 


95,000,000 

7,751,792 
bushels 87,248,208 
11,879,500 
Le for home consumption, bushels 75,360,708 

The allowance for seed in this case, it will be observ- 
ed falls below twelve million bushels. The same al- 
lowance for seed the present year would be nearer what 
will probably be required, than the same rate of atlowance 
which we assumed above, requiring fiftesn millions of 





Leaves for seed and consumption 
Deduct one eighth of the product for seed, 
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bushels. It is obvious that the quality and quanti'y of 
vield in 1845, far exceeded that of 1844, yet 1844 required 
as much seed, nearly, as will be required in 1845, : 

We iiad according tothe above statement ia round 
numbers 75 million bushels of wheat fur home consumpe 
tion in 1344,—we have the above difference in the seed 
.t> compensate fur be year by accumulation of population, 
provided the same quantity answered for our consump- 
tion In L345, asin 1844, then, 

From the product of 1845, bushels 120,000,000 
Deduct for seed 15 millions and for home 


consumption 75 millions 99,000,000 
Would leave us for exportation, a surplus of 
bushels 30,000,000 


From this immense surplus, deduct the largest quanti- 
ty ever exported, in any one year, say twelve millions 
and it would suil leave us more than eighteen millions 
| of bushels of surplus wheat. 

It is well known that the quantity of wheat consumed 
| 
j 





in the United States depeads very mvich upon the price 
which it commands—If a foreign demand elevates the 
price, farmers seil off as much as they can p9ssibly con- 
| trive to spare, in order to realize the money, and fall back 
upon other grains and vegetables for sub-istence. Bat 
when there is no joreign demand and prices scarcely 
pay for getting the article to market, the producer indul- 
ges in abundance and consumes perhaps twice the quan- 
‘tity he would have done. 
| We have shown above, that through the bounty of a 
| benign Providence. a luxuriant soil, fair seasons, and 
{common industry, this country coa!d this season spare 
| more wheat to supply the deficiences of the crops in 
Great Britian than that country has ever yet required 
from abroad, and yet have ainple and to spare for our 
own Subsistence, besides sending as much as we usually 
send abroad to other countries. 

By taking a range of thirteen years from 1839, to 1843, 
the average of annual exports of wheat would be a little 
over 5,250,000 bals. 
| The lowest amount in any one year was in 

1833—when it fell to 2,250,009 buls 
In 1536 it was only 2,500,040 buls. 

The article in the Courier, to which we have alluded, a- 
hove, enters into a calculation as to what the probable 
consumption of wheat is, in this country?— 

A short cut to answer that enquiry would seem to us 
to be. to deduct what is exported and what is required 
for seed from the quantity produccd,—the residue is dis- 
posed of in some way at home. Occasionally a consider- 
ry portion has been worse than thrown away—distil- 
ed. 

‘he article in the Courier, already alluded to, and 
which we notice the more particularly as it has appeared 
ia many of the leading daily journals and by most of 
them cominended to attention, proceeds, estimating the 
present population of the United States at only nine- 
teen millions, (it is nearer twenty) deducting there- 
from 2% millions slaves, who eat little or no wheat bread 
—leaves 16} millions who do eat wheat bread. Of 
'these he estimates 4 millions to be males employed 
intagriculture. these with 4 millions of females, as 
helpmeets—making 8 millions, occupied in agricul- 
tural pursuits, to Waom the wriler assigns two bushels 
of wheat per head, as a large allowance—or one 
barrel and three fifths of flour for each family of four 
persons. 

The writer having assumed the crop of wheat of 1845 








to be 110 miilions bushels. 
Deducts } for seed, 14 millions 
Exports 6 do 
Consumption by eight millions of 
agriculturists 16 do together 36 millions 


74 millions 
Then he has 8§ millions of persons left, not engaged 
in agriculture, to whom he assigns also six b per 
head, making 51 millions 


Leaves of surplus bushels 23 millions 


This surplus of 23 millions of bushels, the reader will 
observe, is left on hand, according to this writer in the 
Enquirer, after deducting the average annual quantity 
exported. We should have set down the quantity of 
wheat produced in 1845 in the United States at ten mil- 
lion of bushels more than he estimates it at—that is 120, 
instead of 110 millions of bushels, and we should have 
assumed the population of the country to be twenty mil- 
lions instead of his nineteen. The writer then concludes 
that “It then there be reasonable accuracy in these sta- 
tistics and calculations respecting our wheat crop—there 
will be a surplus on hand of the crop of 45—without in- 
cluding any balance held over from the crop of the pre- 
ceding year of more than four and a half millions barrels 
of flour. If to this be added the average annual export 
of about a million and a quarter » we shall have 
five and three quarter millions of barrels—over and a- 
bove the home consumptiun—to be disposed of to other 
countries. This would require to export them, 1000 
ships of the burthen of 5750 bbls. each.” ; 

hese exhibi:s are made by us at this time with a view 
of showing as nearjas we have,any means of estimating * 
the vast amount of the surplus of wheat and flour that 
there is at this moment in the United States, and of cal- 
ling the serious attention of dealers in these articles ag 
well as of the great body of the agriculturists of the 
country, to what we conceive to be the true policy of 





all, at this time,—that is, not to demand 80 high a price 
as to prevent the sale of the greatest quantity Europe 
take of our bread stuf, if the prices we demand did 





not prevent them. 
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From the turn which the trade has already taken, it 
is a to be apprehended that a large portion of 
this valuable surplus will be held in hopes of higher pri- 
ces, until the market is over. Besides this—it is weil 
known that the quantity consumed not to say wasted it 
this country, is greatly dependent upon the abundance 
of grain. hen granaries are overflowing, how much 
freer is its use—how liberally is stock of all kind, as well 
as persons, fed upon iti—how much inore stock is retai:- 
~ ae grain is plenty than when it is scarce and 

ear 

Europeans, like ourselves, wi!! pinch themselves to the 
closest mite that will sustain lite, whenever scarcity im- 
poses that precaution. The extent to which they will in- 
dulge their appetite, depends vastly upon the price they 
have to pay for its gratification. A loaf, if they can at 
ford it, three fourths of a loaf, if a whole one cannot 
be paid for, must do;—half a loaf would sustain exis- 
tence, though it may not satisfy hunger. Wuropeans will 
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Rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and rice, have all of them 
increased in value in the same proportion. 

The agregate increase in value of the grain produced 
in this country estimated at presant prices. will exceed 
the value of the product of 1844 at least $100,000,000. 

Observe however that it is but that portion of this in- 
creased value which is represented by the quantity ex- 
ported, that is available to us in a national point of view, 
or in our foreign exchange—on ali except what we con- 
trive to vet a market abroad for, some portion of our 
own community have to pay this advance of price. Ii 
becomes in one point of view, a mere nominal swelling 
of apparent values, wiilout an adequate cause, 


One other consideration in relation to our rich harvest 
of grain and we have done—-Suppse the 1rmense sur- 
plus which we have, should for failure in embracing a 
foreign marset, be thrown upon our own markets, waat 
would be the conseq:ence? 


The resu!t at which we arrive is. that it is exceeding 





resort to expedients for saving, if we demand a price 
which they consider extravigant or which they are unabie | 
to pay—we keep our bread stuffs, lose our customers, | 
and waste in profusion what they would willingly pay | 
a reasonable price for. 


If we take into the estimate the heavy drain which 
will be required trom the crop of wheat, rye and oats, 
in order to supply the extensive deficiency in the crop 
of potatoes, and add it to the admitted failure of an ave 
rage product of either of those grains in most of the 
countries of Europe during 1845, it is probable that so 


bad policy in ovr flour dealers and agriculturists, to de- | 


mand so high rates, a8 to the prevent supplies going out 
to meet every foreign demand, at such prices as foreign- 
ers can afford to pay. If we have an abundance—let us 
avail of its value to those who want, rather than let it 
rot or be wasted “in riotous livin ..” 
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extensive a deficiency of bread stuffs has not been ex- 


There can hardly bea doubt of a successful result 





perienced in the whole of Europe, for the last half cen- 
tury. Occasionally the fiailuve has been severer in 
sume places, when other places had abundance to supp'y 
the deficiency. We have no accounts of a superabun- 
dance in any country in Europe this season, whilst 


many of those regions which usually have large quant- | 


ties of grain to spare, are kacwn to be in want of sup- 
plies. 

. There could hardly be a better chance afforded to the 
opponents of the corn laws, for pressing the repeal of 
the duties upon bread siuffs—and yet it would seem from 
the latest accounts tha! there were less hopes of their suc- 
cess than they had flattered themselves with. 

One point we have some hope—avt sanguine, but 
earnest, of their being able tou succeed in—hope predica- 
ted upon the immense relief it would aflurd to the pvor- 
er classes and to the suffering stock of England and Ire- 
land as well as on account of the deep interest wiich 
the agriculturists of this country have in the measure— 
we aliude to the proposition to admit Indian cori free 
of duty. What a biessing such a measure might be 


made to yield—blessing ihuse that can supply, as weil! 
as those that would receive and subsist upou the must | 


abundant & cheapest and musi whvlesome of our grains. 


The writer to whom we have been alluding, estimates ; 


the corn crop of the Unit d States for 1345 as we think, 
too high, by at least thirty millions of busiels—he as- 
sumes it to be 430 millions vi bushels—and adds, “The 
exportation of Indian corn is almost a nullity, in compa- 
rison with the enormous production of it The average 
anuual export (including corn meal) does not exceed 
1,400,000 bushels—and in no one year reached 2,000,000 
bushels—the deduction for seed tov is almost nominal, 
so that this most nutritious and most abundant grain is 
wholly consumed at home, by man and veasi-—by fowls 
and stills. ‘‘If Great Britain should be wise enough, 
in the emergency for teod in wiich the failure of the po- 
tato crop, and the partial failure of (he wheat crop have 


placed her, to admit Lndian corn, free of duty, an im-! 


mense relief will be afforded io those least abic to previde 
ugainst the calamities of a shori crop—and large beune- 
fits will accrue therefrom to our agricultural interests.— 
We have enough and to spare; and, at this seasvn par- 
ticularly, can fall largely back upon buckwheat, of 
which the crop is a good one, say 10 millions bush- 
ells. 


An article in the December number of Hunt’s Mer- 
chants Magazine estimates the value of the leading ar- 


ticles of edibles exported io England in 1844 aud in 1945 | 


—6, as follows: 
Estimates for 1844. Estimates for 1845—6. 
Quantity. Value. Quanuty. Value. 


Flour bbls. 1,650,315 $7,259,888 2,500,000 $15,000,000 





Rice tes. 134,713 2,152,463 134,000 3,813,000 

Corn bus. 824,282 404,008 1,200,000 70U0,UU0U 

Butter and 

Cheese Ibs. 10,595,097 758,829 12,000,000 1,200,000 
$10,605,193 $21,713,000 


It will be seen that in the above statement the quauti- 
ty of flour eXported to England in 1844 very litile ex- 
ceeded one million and a half of barrels, and that the 
exports for 1845—6 is set down at 25 millions barrels — 
equivalent to 125 nullions bushels of wheat. The reader 
will observe also that it is the increased prices of all the 
articles enumerated, rather than the increased quanii- 
ty which contributes to make the va/ue in 1845—6 nore 
than double the value of the same articles sent to Eng. 
lund in 1844. 


Assuming the product of wheat in this country in 
1845, to have been in round numbersy only 100 millions 
Oo vushels—aud that the price had advanced on ai 
av rage 30 cents per bushe!—ibis adds to its value no less 
isan $30 000,000, 

Corn has advanced far more in proportion to value. 
but estimate the advance ai ten cents p. bushel ovly— 
tuat advance upon 400,000,000 bushels, adds $4u,000,000 
to the aggregate value of the gain. 


| to the negotiations which it is presumed are by this 


| time in progress for a termination of all d ficulties 
| between the United Siates and the republic of Mex- 
‘ico. With earnestness from time to time we have 
urged the adoption of the course now pursued 
by the administration i relation to these difficulties, 
and as often expressed the confidence, that if it were 
| adopted, the cbvious interests of both countries would 
at once lead to an amicable adjustment. We predi- 
cated upon mutual interests, too obvious to require 
illustration. Mexico has every inducement to pre- 
serve peace with the United States if she can do so 
with honor and safety. Her government is heavily 
in debi to citizens of other countries as well as to 
the United States, and without the means to meet 
| those obligations. The United States would be ex- 
ceedingiy glad to obtain suitable ports upon the Pa- 
cific for the accommodation of her shipping in that 





ration for territory there, which Mexico finds it now 
| authority over. No man can shut his eyes 
to the results of the current of emigration, now 
but commencing, but which will be as impetuous and 
overwhelming as has been the wave of emigration 
for the last century, from east to west, and which no 
human power could have arrested, and which it 
would be but folly now to attempt to arrest. The 
Mexican government cannot fail to appreciate the 


now, for whatin a very short time, would inevita- 
bly pass from her contro!, whether she would or no. 
That our new envoy to Mexico carried with him in- 


the territory alluded to, and to allow a generous con- 
sideration for it, we considered beyond doubt, from 
the moment it was kuown that he bad been appoint- 


of the public journals, as if just awaking to the 
suljject, announcing that a special messenger and 
special instructions on the subject have been despatch- 
ed by our government to Mr. Slidell, since he left 
this country. We judge that Mr. S., and the ad- 
ministration too, must have been awake before. We 
| find many articles like the following: 

“It seems to be understood that Mr. Slidell, our 
; new minister to Mexico, is fully aut iorised to ar- 
‘range our boundary with that republic upon the 
! most liberal fuoting. His Pp wers in this respect are 
| believed to be so extensive that under them he may 





Mexico to Upper California. ‘This would probably be 
effected by making our line follow the course of the 
Rio Grande del Norte from the Gulf of Mexico un- 
til it reaches the thirty-second degree of north lati- 
tude, and then run westward ou that parailel to the 
Pacific ocean.”?’ “OF course such a result will not 
be brought about without a handsoine compensation to 
Mexico for her relinquishment of territory. Our 
claim against her for indemnification to our citizens 
is now very large, and no way is so likely as this to 
secure its full and immediate satisfaction. Indeed, 
so far as the consideration which we may give her 
is balanced by this account, it may be said to amount 
to nothing; for, if we give Mexico the fullest credit 
for good will in the premises, ber distracted and in 

poverished condition Warrants but a slight hope that 
jshe will very speedily pay us in money.” 

If we have any doubt as to the ecovelusion of a 
treaty with Mexico, it arises from an apprehension 
of the interierence of European powers. If either 
or several of those powers conclude to attempt to 





ee _—— 


arrest the progress of the ‘‘republic’’-—or if one of 
them considers it an object to play for the posses. 
sion of California for themselves, they would be apt 
to find Mexico very willing to histen to their assy. 
rances of support—and not disposed, as Texas was, 
to reject overtures. Let Mexico be assured that 
she would be backed by England, or by France— 
and especially if the capitalists of those countries 
make a point either for the sake of the Mexican 
mines or of the commerce of the Pacific—to fur. 
nish “ready rhino”? to their negotiators our minis- 
ters would find them to be ugly customers. 

Would it not have been well to have allowed this 
negotiation with Mexico to progress beyond the dan- 





sea, and would not hesitate to give a liberal conside- | 


progress, and would be unwise not to avail of a price 


structions of ample scope to embrace the transfer of | 


ed; and it is not without surprise that we find many | 


negotiate a transfer to the United States of the right of 





ger of its failure, before our president undertook of. 
| ficially to lecture the governments of Europe on their 
| broaching the subject of ‘‘a balance of power”—or 
notifying them so formally against interfering in 
the concerns of this continent? The introduction at 
‘such a moment, of anything that, without intimidat- 
ing, might provoke the monarchies of Europe to at- 
tempt an interference, was we fear, impolitic. We 
‘shall rejoice to learn that Mr. Slidell bas succeeded 
‘in his mission before the dose administered shall have 
| time to operate to our disadvantage. 

| Mexican woemniry. We find in the New York 
Tribune a jetter from Gen Santa Anna to Charles 
| Gallaghan, Exq., merchant of that city, which con- 
|tains the following passages respecting the missing 
| Mexican instalments: ; 

Havana, 19th Nov. 1845. 

| The instalments were most punctually paid, in 
iready cash, during the time | was at the head of go- 
| vernment. But, as on the 30th of April of last year, 
|| had withdrawn from public business and retired to 
imy farms, and as both the constitution and my cha- 
‘racter did not allow the president to mingle in puo- 
lic affairs durmg absence, | coufined myself to re- 
‘commending the payment to the president pro tem- 
|pore, General Valentine Canalizo, and to the minis. 
‘ter of finance, Don Ignacio Trigueros; and when the 
other instalment of July 30, of which you speak, 
‘expired, having then resumed my functions, [ dic- 
/tated all the necessary measures, and positively or- 


dered the secretary of the treasury to make the pay- 
ment in specie according to my anterior provisions; 
so that, if, in defiance of my orders, the payment 


exceedingly difficult to retain even a semblance of, was made in bills or drafs, that functionary violated 


his duties by disobeying my commauds, and the azent 
'Don Emilio Voss was not iess guilty in receiving, as 
i he received, according to what you say, the amount 
‘in paper. At the same period [ dictated, in advance, 
other orders for the payment of the successive in- 
'stalments with all exactitude, and in ready cash; for, 
the people having contributed it in cash, I resolved 
‘and ordered that the money should not be employed 
for any other purpose; and my conversation with the 
‘minister Shanuon, which you meation, ailudes to 
this. 

In short, in my opinion, the instalments to which 
you refer, were paid in ready cash; but, if it is not 
so, the minister and the agent, Voss, are responsible; 
the former for having disobeyed my positive orders, 
and the latter for not having fulfilled the orders of 
his constituents. I am, with all consideration, your 
obedient servant, who kisses your hand, 

A. L. pe Santa AnNa. 

Cauirornia. The territory of California is to be 
one of great interest. It has a most delicious cli. 
mate and fertile soil. You are aware that | passed 
some time among the Rancheros last year, and they 
are the most interesting branches of the Spanish- 
American races, and would go far to siiow the de- 
cided influence of climate upon character. ‘The 
Californians are handsome in figure and feature, 
with sprightly, intelligent countenances, checriul, 
(happy, and amiable dispositions, always ready lor a 
frolic; their tempers are quick and cnergetic, They 
are, however, under the influence of a double jea- 
lousy; the first and great, that of the Mexicans, 
whom, as you have seen, they have, as governors, 
expelled the country. Indeed, from the reinote situ- 
ation of the territory, in relation to the government 
of Mexico, it has bul a nominal atlechment. Phe 
next jealousy is of our settlers, and 1s chiefly based 
upon an idea of the great ferocity of this people, 
and is modified by an adioiration for our country. They 
make a distinction between those settlers who come 
over the mountains and those who come round tue 
Horn—dreading the former, liking the tatter. In the 
queantime, our peopie, like a sure heavy and suilen 

liae, are yverflo win ihe country. Among Wiel i 
'Can al@ost imeging mysell tu livtana. dhost oi bee 
people who firstenter Oregon eventually iail dow 
into California. As an evidence of ihe mpercey!! 
ble manner la which they COme lit, ab inimigrabt 
couple were married a short time sitice al our cole 
sul’s in Monterey, and the house was filled with tall, 
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gaunt back-woodsmen. The next day, the governor 
cent to inquire where so many foreigners had come 
from; in the meantime they had all dispersed, and 
the consul himself could not tell whence they had 
come, nor whither they had gone. 

You must not suppose that I, more than yourself, 
advocate the principle of territorial aggression. Yet, 
believing, as I do, that the contests of the world are 
hereafter to be, not so much between individual in- 
terests, as between great principles influencing the 
well-being of man at large; and that the great con- 
test going on, is between the democratic (not in a 
party sense,) and monarchical principles, the latter 
having nearly fulfilled their purposes in the education 
of mankind, I think that I can foresee in the inevi- 
table destiny of this territory, one of the taost effi- 
cient fortresses from which new and liberal are to 
combat old and despotic institutions. Circumstances 
known to me here, assure me that Great Britain, as 
the watch-dog of despotism, sees the same thing, and 
isready to arouse every energy to impede such a) 
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ticability. England has placed herself in the path 
before our western growth, and if she retain her po- 
sition we must meet her. If the last proposition she 
has submitted, is her ullimatum, it is effectively a 
declaration of war. Lhope, or rather I ought to say, 
I wish, that England would awaken to a sense of her 
injustice, and would yield where she could yield ho- 
norably and ought to yield rightfully. But will she 
do it? It is safest to believe she will not. When 
has she voluntarily surrendered a territory she claim- 
ed, or abandoned a pretension she had advanced. A 
few such cases would be exceptions to the general 
principle of her conduct. For my part I see no 
sign of relaxation in the pretensions she has ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. © here read from the London Morning Chro- 








nicle of April 5th, parte of the report of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament of the preceding day, on the} 
receipt of the president’s inaugural address, showing | 
the unanimous views of beth partics in parliament} 
in respect of the United States and their western | 


if not of menace. And if England is moderate, we 
are ambitious! Why, sir, we have made but three 
weqnisitions of territory since we have been a nation. 
And these were not distant colonies, giving disturb- 
ance to their pacific neighors, but coterminous regions. 
And all three have been made peacefnlly, bloodless- 
ly. ‘Two were colonies belonging to European mo- 
narchies, where the assent of their people could not 
be asked. But they have since shown their satisfac- 
tion by their patriotism, and their prosperty has 
been the reward of it. The third is now in progress 
of completion, by the voluntary action of a neigh- 
boring people, who knew the value of our institu- 
tions, and sought to participate in them, and who 
asked admission to our confederacy. And we shall 
receive them with open arms. And it is an encour- 
aging spectacle to the lovers of republicanism through 
the world, and the best tribute that could be offered 
tousvalue. [have no fear that an extension of ter- 
ritory can weaken our government or peril our insti- 
tutions. We have an adhesion and life preserving 


result. If the view I present is correct, it would in- growth, their march to Oregon and annexation of) principle in the exercise of the political power by 


dicate our policy in case of belligerent relations. | 
[ Baltimore Patrict. 


' 
; 
| 
; 





TWENTY-NRINTH COAGEESS, 
FIRST SESSI10N,. 





SENATE. ) 

DecemBer 11. Mr. Webster, of Mass. appeared in 
his seat. 

Mr. Johnson, of La. arose and announced the death | 
of the hon. John 8. Dawson, a representative from | 
the state of Louisiana, ard after a few remarks in| 
eulogy of his character, the senate adopted resolu-| 


lions of condolence, &c. &e. and adjourned till Mon | 
day next. the 15th. 


DecemBer 15. Mr. Bexton presenied a memorial 
from Elijah White, deputy from Oregon, asking for! 
compensation for losses sustained by him from Paw-! 
nee depredations; also compensation for acting as’ 
Indian agent west of the Rocky mountains. 

Relations wih Great Britain. The resolutions sub- | 
mitted on a former day by Mr. Cass in relation to 
national defence were taken up. 

Mr. Cass addressed the senate. He said an im-| 
portant crisis is rapidly approaching. The presi- | 
dent fas told us that the Gregon negotiation has ar- 
rived, if not at a close, at a position tantamount to a! 
close. The ciaims and pretensio:s of the two coun- 
ries are utterly irreconcileable, and the only alter- | 
natives seem to be either a relinquishment of claim 
to some extent on the part of ose or of both coun- 
tries; or the intervention of a mediating power; ora | 
war. This government had declined to submit the 
matter to arbitrations arbitration is a course which 
might with propriety be adopted by independent 1a- 
tions under equal circumstances; but unfortunately | 
in our controversy with England, equality of cireum- 
stances does not exist. We might well hesitate to’ 
leave the decision to the umpirage of any power as- | 


' 


| 
} 


' 


similated in feelings, interests, and predilections to! 
thatof England. Mr. C. thought it would be bet- 
ter to hold fast to our rights, than by submitting them 
to a doubiful arbitration, to risk their loss. War 
Was a great calamity; but national dishonor would | 
be a greater calamity than war. Mr.C. did not rise. 
to discuss our right to Oregon, that will come up at! 
ils proper time, but he took this occasion to express 
his entire and cordial adhesion to the views express- 
ed by the president. ‘The pretensions of the two 
nations are utterly irreconcileable. The inost liber. | 
al offer trom England had fallen far below our most 
moderate claim. Shall we recede? No sir; reces- 
sion is a thing not for a woment to be thought of.— | 
J aliuie to it only to denounce it, and in this denun- 
ciation L am sure I will be joined by every Ameri-' 
can. Nothing is ever gained by nationas pusilta- 
nimity, and the country which seeks to purchase | 
temporary securily by yielding to unjust pretensions, | 
buys present case at the expense of permanent ho- 
hor and safety; i sows the wind to reap the whirl- 
Wind. Better to defend the doorsill than the hearth 
Slone, the porch than the altar. National eharac- 
ler, aricher treasure than gold or silver, exercises | 
a moral influence in the hour of danger, which, if 
Hot power itself, is its surest ally. If we cannot re-| 
cede, can we siand still? No, Mr. President, in this! 
a3 in all the other elements of national power and | 
greatness, our duty and our destiny are onwards.— | 
We tight as well attempt to stay the tide of the 

acific, as that of the emigration which is setting from 
our frontiers towards its shores. Our right to Ore- 
Gon is one that cannot now rest in abeyance. We 
Must maintain it or abandon it. Our hardy pioneers 
now in that territory render this a necessity. Joint 
Cccupancy, or a doubdle-iieaded government for them, 


| 


: « . 
annexation of Texas, because it tends towards ter 


‘fruitless; as was also the communication to Mexico 


|impolitic, and unexpected. 


‘cations, and covered the ocean with her fleets. 


crimination and reermmination. 








divided allegiance, two sovereignties, is un imprac- 


Texas. 
Mr. C. then resumed. 


Liere, sir, we find the lead- | 
er of the whig party in 


Great Britain denonneing | 
>} 


ritorial aggrandizement; and the eternal cant about) 


' British moderation and philanthropy, and American | 


injustice and ambition, is heard, and read, and be- | 
lieved in every corner of the British dominions. 1, 
musi confess, sir, Tam heartily tired of it. Were! 
the subject and its consequences not so important. 
these declarations would excile ridicule, as they now 
excite regret and surprise. They are not confined 
to the ordinary political discussions and to the jour- | 
nals of the day, but come froin men in their highest 
places and offices. And here is an eminent English 
statesman asking the administration what course 
they imtend to pursue in the altered policy, as he 
calls it, of the United Staies; as (hough the volun- | 
tary union of two independent people upon this con- 
tinent were an injury to England, whieh demauded | 
her immediate attention, and might demand her) 
armed interposition; and then he tells us, that he’ 
understands communications have been sent to the 
United Siates, to Mexico, and to Texas, on the sub- 
ject of what he calls the new policy of the United | 
States. And we know that those communications to); 


|Mexico and to Texas contained large offers to pre 


vent annexation. But thanks to the onward course 
of our government, and the feelings and determina- 
tion of the Texan poople, this interposition was 


if this latter were designed to embroil us with that 
republic. The well-timed rebuke of the presi. ent! 
io his message to the French government might with | 
equal justice have been administered to England; | 


‘and J presume would have been, had not the pres) 


sident looked upon the course of England as natural 


Q 


lations to us, while that of France was unnatural, | 
But this whig lecture. 
from Lord John Russell upon the ambition of the} 


United States, and these perpetual eulogiums| 


upon the moderation of England, are in strange | 
contrast with her practical principles and the| 


progress of her empire. The moderation of Eng-| 
fand! and the ambition of the United States. Why, | 
sir, the world bas not seen since the fall of the Ro-| 
man empire such a colossal power as England has, 
built up. She bas girded the earth with her fortifi- | 
She | 
numbers as her subjects some 160,000,000 of people, | 
being more than ove-sixth part of the human race, | 


‘and has reduced to her subjection some 5,000,000 | 


square miles inhabited by them in Kurope, Asia, | 
Australia, and America; more than one-eighth of | 
the habitable globe. And in the long series of her| 
acquisitions from Ireland down to India, they have | 
all been gained, with the exception of her union with) 


‘ 


° ° . » | 
Scotland and some recent discoveries in the South | 


‘sea, by the sword and purse, by her fleets and armies | 
‘on her own part, and sowing dissensions and rival | 


ries and civil exasperations among her foes on the | 
other. I have no pleasure in dwelling upon this 
course of ambition; | have no pleasure in national | 
i had vather dwell 
upon all she has dose, and she has done mucti, to 
command the gratitude ef mankind, and much for 
the progress of civilization, of improvement, and of 
knowledge. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that this country and its institutions enjoy little 
favor in England; that there is a systematic al- 
tack upon our character, and upon what we are, and 
have been, and upun our future, so far as is given to 
foresee and to fear it. 1 confess this has produced a 
lasting impression upon me; and | feel little disposed 
in any controversy with that country, to submit to 
unjust demands, urged in a spirit of unfriendliness, 





the great body of the people which is a surer bond 
of union and preservation, (han fleets and armies and 
central powers. If this administration can crown 


‘the course of the United States of America in their! its labors by the peaceful annexation of California, 
it will secure imperishable honor for itself and com- 


mand the lasting gratitude of the whole people and 
whole country. Mr. C. here again read from the 
reported speeches of Lord Joho Russell, Sir R. Peel, 
and Lords Clarendon and Aberdeen, and the cheers 
which greeted their sentiments from aii sides in par- 
lisment, and then took occasion to dwell upon the 
importance of immediate attention to putting the 
United States of America, into an attitude to meet 
the occasion, and after dweiling for some time upon 
our utter unpreparedness, and the responsibtlity that 
rests upon members to see to this, he concluded by 
urging the adoption of the resolutions he had pro- 
posed. 


Mr. Mangum, of N. C., arose and expressed his ex- 


ceeding regret that these resolutions had been 
brought forward, and more especially still that they 


had given cecasion for a strain of remarks designed to 


procure a vote in their favor. These resolutions are 
to be referred to the usual standing committees, 
which committees are not yet appointed, and which, 
when appointed, would naturally of themselves turn 


their attention to these several subjects, without the 


aid of any stimulus from this body. 


Why therefore 


thus goad them on in their ordinary and natural 
‘duties. 


The gentieman from Michigan says that he 
has the utmost confidence in the executive (Mr. 
Cass interrupted and remarked that he had said, “co- 
incidence of opinion,’’) coincidence of opinion 
with the executive. Butit strikes Mr. M. that he 
has resorted to a singular course, indeed to give ex- 
pression to it. ir. M. expressed his pleasure in 
finding in the president’s message a degree of mode- 


‘ration evinced which the public prints of this city 
‘and in character with her uniform history and re-| 


had not led him to expect. Mr. M. is willing there- 
fore to confide the matter entirely to the executive, 
and if the executive should not succeed in bringing 
it to an amicable issue and war should be the con- 
sequence, then let it come. It would be vastly pre- 
ferable to a surrender of our rights and our national 
honor. Mr. M. will undertake to say that after it 
has commenced, there will not be found an anti-war 
man in the country. But he prays God it may be 
averted, save at the expense of the honor and inte- 
rest of the country. He is willing to entrust the 
negotiation to the president of the United States.— 
In Mr. M’s opinion, every erimination and recrimi- 
nation, and charge of corruption or of overreaching 
on one part against the other, should be avoided as 
having the tendency to precipitate evils which every 
good man in this country as every good man on the 
other side of the Atlantic would in his heart, pray 
God, should be averted from the civilized world. Mr. 
M. is unwilling these resolutions should be adopted, 
forthe reason that they are supererorgatory. Mr. M. 
would prefer that if any stimulation to the commit- 
tee be necessary it should come from those who 
have in charge the negotiation and in part its deter- 
mination. If this negotiation is closed; if war is 
inevitable, Mr. M. is prepared to embark the whole 
resources of the country, if need be, to maintain 
tie national honor and national rights; but he hopes 
the evilmay be averted. Mr. M. desires that the 
president of the United States, upon ,his official re- 
sponsibility, in the event that this great this tremen- 
dous evil is really to be apprehended, shall come 
and lay the case before us and with the door of one 
chamber closed. And sir this prudent and dignified 
course being pursued, my life for it, the patriotism 
of this chamber will sustain the executive, to the 
very utmost extent in the maintenance of the na- 
tional honor, Mr. M.here spoke of the pruceed- 
ings during the late “parenthetical” administration, 
which, carrying out the principles “that its right 
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hand should not know what its Jeft hand doeth,” 
thereby led the two houses of congress to the adop- 
tion of measures on one day to be but vetoed onthe 
next. Differing as Mr. M. does from the president, 
he as yet willing to leave this matter entirely to his 
integrity fur se regards him asa gentleman of un- 
blemished honor. He knows the state of the ques- 
tion. If war is to come, let him call upon these 
chambers for their approbation and the assistance 
necessary to meet the occasion. In this case he will 
meet with the unshrinking support of all sides of the 
house. Mr. M. does not mean to follow the honoradle 
senator in his remarks, but te cannot, even indis- 
posed as he is, allow them to pass witout some 
comment. What need, let me ask, to tell us that 
Great Britain is the mistress of 150 millions of peo- 
ple? Why speak to us of numbers? The power of 
that or any other number can never be permitted to 
Stain this republic with dishonor. Whatever her 





greatness, we are able to meet her; but 1 hope the! 
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them, and was similar to those by which the Roman| On, the Judiciary. Messrs. Ashley, Breese, Ber. 
senate clothed their consuls with occasional dictato | rien, Westcott, and Webster. ; 
rial powers. ‘The president has informed us that} On the Post Offices and Post Roads. Messrs. Niles 
negotiation has accomplished nothing. The senator | Sturgeon, Simmons, Semple, and Dayton. 
from Michigan rises and moves for a committee of} On Roads and Canals. Messrs. Hannegan, Lewis 
inquiry. Mr. A. regards the movement as judicious, | Corwin, Sturgeon, and Davis. ay 
proper, and necessary. On Pensions. Messsrs. Upham, Ashley, Pearce 
Mr. Archer, of Va., regretted this discussion and| Atchison, and Barrow. i 
the introduction of these resolutions, but would vote On the District of Columbia Messrs. Haywood 
for them if they should be urged. Mr. A. believed! Jenness, Breese, Miller, and Johnson, of Md. 
however it would have been wiser to allow the mat-| On Patents and the Pa'ent Office’ Messrs. Cameroy 
ter and its consequences to rest still a3 yet in the| Hannegan, Phelps, Sturgeon, and Lewis. , 
hanus of the executive. On Retrenchment. Messrs. Lewis, Atherton 
Mr. Cass, arose, but gave way to Mr. Jarnagin, of | Morehead, Dickinson, and Turney. 
Tenn., who arose and announced the death of his| On the Territories. Messrs. Westcott, Cameron 
eolieague, the Hon. Joseph H. Peyton, and after a/ Evans, Chalmers, and Corwin. 
discourse upon his virtues and the adoption of the| On the Public Buildings Messrs. Cameron, Day- 
usual resolutions of condolence, the senate in respect | ton, and Bright. : 
to his memory adjourned. To control the contingent expenses of the Senate.— 
DecemBer 16. Texas A message was received Messrs. Niles, Breese, and Greene. 
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collision may be avoided. It would be a deep re-| from the house announcing the passage of the Dill 
preach upon the civilization of the present day; and, for the admission of Texas into the Union, which. 
if war does come, then in Mr. M's opinion, this; was twice read and referred to the committee on the | 
Oregon qnestion is merely ils pretext and not its} judiciary. 
cause. If war comes, it is because other and deeper| Nidional defence. The consideration of Mr. Cass’, 
causes have led to itsdetermination. The heavings| resolutions was resumed. | 
and strugglings of two antagonistic principles,on| Mr. Miles, of Connecticut, said that he could! 
one hand, republicanism, by which all power rests; see no reason to expect any thing than an amicable | 
on the basis of the people and the people have the) setthement of the Oregon controversy. He was in| 
contrel, and on the other monarchism whether abso- | favor of the adoption of the resolutions. 
lute or qualified, that has ere this shaken the conti-; Mr. Crittenden, of Ky., arose and spoke at some, 
nent of Eurore, the whole of Christendom, tis the; length in lecture on the remarks of the senator from | 
operation of these (wo great adverse principles that; Michigan, as unadvisable, and unnecessarily calculat- 
will have been the determining mover to this as-/| ed to disturb the general aspect of pacific relations. | 
sault upon our peace. Tis their heavings and de-| He had no objection to the resolutions themselves. 
structive antagonism, (destructive it would have been! He did not believe the Oregon question will lead | 
to the principle of free government had that prin-! toa war. What is the wisdom and diplomacy of 
ciple not struck its roots to the very centre of this two such enlightend nations worth if they cannot 
great continent) that has elicited the angry feelings settle this controversy about such a question, with 
in Great Britain and determined her toa war for out resorting to measures to imbrue their respective | 
which Oregon will have been but only the pretext.— people in blood. Mr. C. thought ita discredit to both 
In these halls of ours while crimination and reeri- | countries that the question bad not long ago been | 
mination are the weapons of journals and of writers disposed of. None of us whatever desire war, and. 
who give tone to the public mind, tis wel! we should, were it to come, Mr. C. was sure there would be no 
be reserved, while this delicate question is pending. hesitation as to our proper course of procedure.— | 
When the ultimate trial of strength comes you will) Mr. C. was not in favor of any hasty proceeding, 
find that the people of this country are as one man. and would, in giving the notice required by treaty, | 
Christendom itself will shake and tremble. Thrones, which, he does not perceive, can now be well pro-, 
may fall and tumble, and dynasties be swept from) crasiinated, prolong the period of its effect if ne- 
the face of the earth, for that principle works in’ cessary lo two years from the date of notice. Mr. 
other lands as well as ours. Mr. M. after farther C. was in favor of progressing steadily but slowly, | 
remarks in suggestion that if ary necessity exists of cautiously, but boldly and with a full readiness for 
preparation on our part, that the recommendation | its amicable adjustment. ) 
for it should come from the president who has the; Mr. Webster, said he would offer no opposition to 
matter in his executive hands and knows its true, the passage of the resolutions, though he considered 
situation, and that if so recommended, that then, them as uncalled for by circumstances and as direct-| 
all voices would at once unite in all measures of de-' ing duties which would naturally have been per- | 
fence and to any required extent, expressed his de- formed without their passage. Mr. W. thought it. 
precation of any measures that might operate so as unwise that any thing should be done or said which! 
to mar the prospect of an amicable adjustment.—-| would tend to disturb the relations of commerce | 
Tis monstrous, in this advanced age of civilization,! and the assurances of business. Mr. W. cannot | 
the 19th century, that a country almost at the ends bring himself yet to believe that war will grow 
of the earth should form the subject of a war which | out of this question, and gentlemen would perceive 
would inflict on both nations great misfortunes)— the propriety of suppressing all useless alarm.— 
Mr. M. prefers these resolutions should lie over. He; And as far as he was concerned, if the tune had 
is willing to extend at once the protection of our, really come for enlarging the defences of the coun- 
laws to our citizens in Ovegon, and not todo any try, Mr. W. is ready to co-operate inthe measure. | 
thing to contravene the treaty of 1826. That Ore-, After further remarks from Messrs. Sevier, Ber- 
on can become a separate distinct nation from us, rien, lien, J. M. Claylon, Breese, and Woodbridge, 
r. M. regards as an impossib:lity. Wherever the the question was taken and the resolutions adopted. 
American may go, he carries wiih him his undieing by yeas 48, nays none. 
attachment and love tothe institutions of his fathers ‘the senate adjourned. 
and the country of bis childhood and manhood.--; Dycempern 17. The senate proceeded to elect the | 
Mr. M. concluded by moving that the resolutions lic regaining members of the several committees, | 
over, which motion was negatived, | which being concluded, leave the committees per- | 
Mr. Allen, of Ohio, arose and expressed the hope fected as follows: 
that the resolutions would pass without the obstrue-| On Foreign Relations. Messrs. Allen, Cass, Arch- 
tion of a solitary vote. Mr, A. said that Great Bri-| er, Sevier, and Atherton. 
tain is a power which conducts ber negotiations with! On Finance. Messrs. Calhoun, Lewis, Evans, Ben- 
a fleet upon the coast of the power with which she! ton, and Jenness. 
negotiates, ready to settle questions which cannot be) On Commerce. Messrs. Haywood, Dix, Johnson, 
settled by words by resorting in practice to the an-| of La., Sevier, and Davis. 





On Printing. Messrs. Atherton, Chalmers, and 
Upham. 

On Engrossed Bills. Messrs. Jarnagin, and Levy, 

Joint Commitiee on Enrolled Bills. Messrs. Bright, 
Jarnagin, and Levy. 

Oa the Library. Messrs. Pearce, Chalmers, and 
Lewis. 

Printer to the Senate. The resolution offered by 
Mr. Speight to proceed to the election of printer, 
was taken up. 

Mr. Clayton, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Phelps, contend- 
ed that a resolution to fix preliminarily the rates to 
be paid for prmting, was entitled to consideration 
first, by rule, as it had been introduced first. 

Messrs. Atherton, Pennybacker, and Breese were op- 
posed to making any reduction or change in present 
rates before first electing their printer. 

After some ineffectual efforts on the part of oppo- 


sition members, the senate proceeded to the election, — 


and Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss, received 27 votes; Mr. 
Ritchie 1; Messrs. Gales & Seaton 20; Messrs. Jef- 
ferson & Co. 1—total 49; and Messrs. Ritchie & 


Heiss, having received a majority, were declared to | 


be duly elected. 

The senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuvrspay, DecemBer 11. Several remonstrances 
against the admission of Texas into the union asa 
slave stale, were presented by Messrs. Adams, Hud- 
son, Thompson, and some twenty nine other members 
from the eastern states of the union. Mr. Rockwell, 


of the minority of the committee on Territories tovk — 
this occasion to express his dissent to the report ~ 
made on yesterday from that committee and his pre- © 
ference to referring the report to the committee of © 
the whole house, instead of making it the order of © 
the day for Tuesday next as had been done under 7 


the auspices of the chair. 


After the states had been gone through with in the © 
call for petitions and memorials, one of them from 
New York, being for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, which were laid on the table, © 


the house adjourned. 


Fripay, Dec. 12. Mr. Milton Brown, of Tenn. 7 
arose and announced the death of his late colleague, 7 
Dr. Joseph Peyton, representative from Tennessee, © 
and after an eulogy on his character, the house adopt> 7 
ed resolutions of condolence and respect, and ad- 7 


journed till Monday next. 


Monpay, Dec. 15. The house took up a remot- j 
strance presented from the legislature of Connecll- = 
cut in relation to the admission of Texas as a slave } 


state. 


Mr. Rockwell, moved to refer it to a committee of ’ 
the whole house, and that it be printed. Mr. . | 


made a speech in favor of this motion. 


Mr. Boyd, moved that the document be laid on the | 


table, and if desired be printed. 
The motion was carried in the affirmative. 


Massachusetts resolutions. Numerous petitions were | 


pba taser 


cient Gallic maxim of casting a sabre into the scale. 
The United States, as has been wisely observed by 
the senator from Michigan, is by the very circum. 
stances of our institutions always unprepared for the 
terrible emergency of war. We have no standing 
army, in the European sense; we have however a 
standing militia. ‘The resolutions point to the plac- 
ing the miktia in their proper attitude. On the 3d 
March, 1839, an act was passed by congress placing 
ten millions of money and 50.000 volunteers at the 
command of the president. The suggestion of this 
proceeding emanated not from the president, but from 
congress itself; and so now also congress should act 
independently of any suggestion movement or recom- 
mendation from the president. That act was exact- 
ly in character with those of the Roman senate who 
on emergencies armed their consuls with monetary 
and martial powers to meet the occasions demanding 





On Agriculture. Messrs. Sturgeon, Semple, Phelps, | presented, and among others, resolutions from the | 
Turney, and Corwin. legislature of Massachusetts, proposing amendmenls 
On Military Affairs. Messrs. Benton, Hannegan, | to the naturalization laws of the United States, also | 
Crittenden, Dix, and Speight. resolutions from the state in relation to the admis 
On Nuval Affairs. Messrs. Fairfield, Levy, Man-} sion of Texas, holding that such an act would nol “ 
gum, Cameron, and Dickinson. binding upon the legislature of Massachusetts, that | 
On the Militia. Messrs. Atchison, Semple, Bar-| they would be justified in a counteracting policy, 3" 
row, Fairfield, and Westcott. that the admission of Texas as a slave state wou 
On Public Lands. Messrs. Breese, Speight, Wood- | be a compromise of the constitution. a 
bridge, Ashley, and Morehead. Mr. Adams, who prvsented the last resolution’, | 
On Private Land Claims. Messrs. Levy, Semple,| moved to refer them to a select committee. : 
Jarnagin, Pennybacker, and Woodbridge. Mr. Andrew Johnson, asked leave to have read “ad | 
On Indian Affairs. Messrs. Sevier, Bagby, Phelps, | rious advertisements which were read as publisie 
Jarnagin, and Atchison. in the Boston Evening Post of May 4, 1741, — 
On Claims. Messrs. Bagby, Pennybacker, J. M.| that slavery, sales of slaves, runaway advertisemen 
Clayton, Turney, and Johnson, of Md. &c., &c. were in the days of the grandfathers of ' : 
On Revolutionary Claims Messrs. Semple, Han-| present representatives of Massachusetts, quile © 
negan, Thomas Clayton, Colquitt, and Greene. custom in the goodly city of Boston, &c. 
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A motion to lay the resolutions on the table was 
made and wegatived. The motion to print them was 
then put and carmed without division. 

Mr. -4dams, also presented resolutions of the legis- 
jature of Massachusetts, in relation to the reception 
of her agents at Charleston and New Orleans and 
the alleged violation of the constitutional rights in 
their persons. Mr. A. said that the courts had re- 
fused to Jet the jaws of the United States go into 
operation in relation to these rights) Mr. A. moved 
their reference toa select committee of one from 
each state. The motion failed, and 

The resolutions were laid on the table by a vote of 
92 to 58, and their printing ordered. © ~ 

The house adjourned. 


land! And may the eve which had looked upop the rative duty of congress so toamend those laws, that while 
smouldering ruins of Charlestown yet behold the na- a liberal and just poliey shall be adopted towards such 
tional siripes and stars floating in acknowledged and | fore! ners as are or may come among us, the righis and 
peaceful jurisdiction over the whole wile extent of, P’ ap te of our countrymen shall be kept invielate, aod 
her territory' But this was a different question. It pg oe jac ratanenth) guarded against every im: 
. Fa feat ee acy | Proper tilivence, 

* the acquisition ee a ae ar seid Resolved, That our senators and representatives in 
session it was repr oiatics tha ; suc Bs ad re h congress are hereby especially requested to use their ut- 
now are pursuing would not and could not be | -| most exertions forthwith to proeure such amendmentsin 
cordance with our constitution. After alluding to) the naturalization laws as shall carry out and perpetuate, 

: e | ae . " ; 4 ‘ 

the several modes of annexing a foreign state, Mr. | as far as possible, the principles indicated in the torego- 
R. maintained that the rejection of the Tyler Texas | ing resolv — 

treaty put an end to all constitutional proceedings to | Reppateres That his excelleney the governor be request- 
accomplish that object. Mr. R. then reviewed the. ed to iransm/t a Copy of these resolves to each of our 


senators and representatives in congress 
resent process of annexation which had been pur- | ‘hee thaw 
p process P Mr. Levin, had moved that they be referred to a 


sued, and contended that resolutions passed by con-| oajecy committee, and Mr. Broadhead, moved that 


et a! 


Bat tas «3 


Tuespay, Dec. 16. Texas. Vhe special order of 
the day, the joint resolutions reported from the com. | 
mittee on the territories for the admission of Texas 
into the Union, was taken up, 

Mr. McConnell, moved tne previous question on 


gress might be also rescinded by congress; that the| 
last presidential election was not a test vote on this 
question. The diplomatic note from a late secreia- 
ry of state of the 27th April, 1844, discloses the true 
and historical reason for the great desire of certain | 
their engrossment and third reading. portions of the Union for this measure. And the’ 
The resolutions were then read by the clerk and | grounds there presented are the very ones for which | 
are as follows: ad | Massachusetts dissents to (he measure. Mr. R. then | 
Joint resolutions Sor the admission of the State of Texas | dwelled upon the question of slavery as involved in, 
Wauenkas ‘the Pits Bp the U ‘ed 3 as the Texas constitution &c., and showe:l also that! 
me Tiel. apie ered e { fited States, DY @| Massachusetts had finally rid berself of the system of | 
‘joint resolution,’ approved March the Ist, 1845, did | EM tae why TAA nt cal ’ 
cousent that the terrtury properly included within and | slavery in the last century in despite of fous ber eevedd 
rightiully belonging to the republic of Texas might be isive vetoes in 1773 against it made by the royal au 
arected Into a new Siaic, tw be called the State of ‘Texas. | thority. Massachusetts had even preceded Pennsyli-| 
with a republican form of government, to be adopted by | ¥ania. Mr. R. concluded his remarks by maintain. | 
the people of said republic by deputies in convention as-| ing that the sons of Massachusetts would be found in 
sembled, with the consent of the existing government, in |aid whenever it should be accomplished of extend- 
onder ert Ls oe hick. be adinitted as one of the| ing the railroad, and telegraph lines to the Pacific, 
secon certain condi eeeioy congress as Bs | Just as they have been active. in breaking ground in 
sections of said joint resolution: and wheres i : | the constant onward developement and improvement 
“ 6 ity gw ining ereas ‘he peopte ivanci ‘este “C ‘s. Mr. R’s design 
of the said republic of ‘l'exas, by deputies m conven of eat vaneing western Hropi ier. °°: oe 
tion assembled, with the consent of the existing govern- had he not been precluded by the rule, had been to 
ment did adopt # coustiiution, and erect a new slate. offer an amendment to re-commit with Instructions 
with a republican form of government, and in the name | to report that ‘within the stute by this resolution 
ol ithe peuple ol Texas, and by their authority, did or-| admitted into the Union, slavery or involuntary ser- | 
dain and declare that (hey assented to and accepted the | vitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited; and all 
Pe cate my garters Metehet. pie altos contained in said | the provisions of its constitution inconsistent with 
3 1 sectluns of said re solution; and whereas, the this proviso shall be null and veid.” 
Bai! constitution, with the proper evidence ot its adop- The pre = question was then seconded b 96 | 
tion by the people of the repubiic of ‘Texas, has been! . | ws pee 9 i? el .. el codes ciate the 
transpiitted to the president of the United States, and | yes ip ay i an wana sui _ ets, RN a 
laid before congress, iu conformity ta the provisions of resolutions finatly passed by the following vote: 
said joiat resoluiion: ‘lierefore-— ~ | Yras—Messrs. Siephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Be wt resolved by the senate and house of representa. | Baker, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bizgs James Black, 
tives of the United States of America in congress assem.| James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, | 
‘ wn, Burt, Cabell, J. H.| 


bled, [hat the State of ‘l'exas shall be une, and is Lere- Milton Brown, Win. G. Br 
by declared to be one, of the United States of America,| Campbel!, Catheart, Angustus A. Chapman, Reuben ' 
and admitted into the Unioa on an equal] footing with | Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, Cocke, Col- 
the original states in ali respects whatever. ~ i lin, Constable, Crozier, Cullom, Cummnas, Cunning 
Be it further resolved, ‘Virui unui the representatives) #@2M, Daniel, Jeflersun Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, 
in congress shall be apportioned according to the actu:|| Vebbin, Dockery, Douglass, Dromgo le, D inlap, Kills- 
enumeration of the iuuabitants 0} the United Siates, the | Worth, Erdman, Faran, bicklin, Foster, ries, Garvin, 
State of ‘T’exas shall be entitled to chouse two represen. | Gentry. Giles, Guvayear, Gordon, Grahain, Grider, | 
talives. "| Grover, Haulin, Haralsun, Henley, Hilliard. Hoge, | 
Mr. Herrick, moved that the said resolutions be; Hupkins, Hough, George S. Houston, LE. W. Hubard, ; 
laid on the table. By yeas 52, nays 142, the house | ingerford, Jaiues B. Hunt, Hunter, Goarles J. Inger-| 
refused. oe isoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, An-| 
‘the previous question was ordered, by a vote of | Espa et Xe rng tren ate ~~? 
91 to 85. and the matin question then ordered by! y te na ate Leake, ee aa goo. tart 
vem Y| Maclay, McClean, McClelland, MeClernand, MeCon- 
yeas 108, nays 90. | nell, MeCrate, McDowell, Mciienry, McKay, John P. 
Mr. Hunt, of N. Y., requested to be excused from} Marun, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, Niv 
voling. ir. H. said be considered this the greatest} en, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, 
and most momentous question presented to any con | Perry, Pettit. Price, Rathbun, Reid, R lfe, Ritter, Rob- 
gress since the foundation of the government; invol- leris, Russell, Sawieile, Seddon, A. D. Sims, L. Hl. 
ving mighty interests; leading to vast results. He | Simms, Simpson, Thomas S.nith, Robert Sin th. Stan- 
was, said he, required to vote without being allow- | Ta Steph eye et ies n ne Uy pm 
> he 4s a ex st 1OInasSuN, IIcov NOLIPSO dy i an, ty vaRTS; 
ine ae aa eee riepaepead ot aM yo | Toombs, ‘I'readway, Trumbo, Wentworth, —W ick, 
an Hour even to examine the constitution of the) Wyllams, Wilmot, Woodward, Woodworth, Yancey, 
new state. He denounced it as a flagrant violation! Yeli—i4l, ; , 
of the rights of discussion; { Mr. Dromzoole called | Nays— Messrs. ‘Abbot, J. Q. Adains, Arnold, Ash- 
Mr. H. to order.] | Mr. H. said he would pot abuse! mun, Blanchard, Builingion, W. W. Ca npbell, John 
the indulgence of the house. Mr. H. was then ex-|G. Chapman, Collamer, Cranston, Culver, Darragh, 
cused from voting. | Delano, Dixon. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, Grinnell, Hamp- 
The yeas and ways were then taken on the engross- | tun, wd pa creed antes 5. iw ae tet ie 
ent are ird read ; ‘e ' > .. | mainue ubbard, Hudson, asniug? unt, Jo- 
Seed aud third reading, and resulted, yeas 14], nays | seph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King. Preston King, Lew. 
The question, shali the resoluti eae _ | is) Levin, MeGauguey, MeL vaine, Marsa, Miller, Pol 
put Question, shail the resolution pass? was then jock, Ramsey, Julius Rockwell, Jo n A. Rockwell. 











j 
} 
| 


} 


| Reot, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Trumas 
Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, arose, and on | aay ayy ahs C. RB. Siith, Stewart, Strohimn 

behalf of the numerous remonsirances against this; Benj. Thompson, Tiiden, Vance, Viaton, Wheaton, 

Measure, spoke at length in earnest opposition to| White, Winthrop, Wood, Woodruff—s6. 

their pussage. He wus not opposed, nor was Mas | So the resolutions were adopted, aad 

sachusetis opposed to the just extension of our terri-| The house adjourned. 

torial limits und even to the shores of the Pacific. Wepnespay, Dec. 17. Naturalization. The house | 

and to any extent whatever to which our legal rights | took up the resoluiimns from the legislature of Mas- 

extended. Her opposiuion was upon other grounds. | sachusetts, presented by Me. Winthrop, in relation to 

Massachusetts bad evinced her policy in the abilities | the naturalization liws, as follows: 

with which under the adunmstration of two secreta- | Wueskss the purity of the bailot box is. indispensable 

rics of state from her bosom, masses of tervitory had | for the security ol the rights and the free and full expres- 

been added to the Union, Those acquisitions had | sion of the will of u people; and wsereas experience 

been powerfully aided by an eminent son of Massa. | has clearly demonstrated that the naturalization laws of 

chusetts, near him, his aged and venerable colleague. | te United States are !vose and detective, affording op: 

(Mr. 4dains.) His head and his genius bad been in 

it. God biess him! And may the ear whieh had 





} 
! 


portunities lor the perpetration of gross frauds, destruc- 
tive alike to the rights aud morals of our citizens and 
the stability of our imsulutious, 


Resolved, Tuat the righis, interests, and morals of the 


heard the roar of the guns at Bunker hill yet be per- 
Milled to listen to the solemn breaking of the Paci- 


they be referred to the committee on the judiciary. 

The question being on the last motion, in prece- 
dence by rules to the former motion, Mr. Levin, of 
Pa , arose, and argued in length the importance of 
referring the resolutions and their subject matter to 
a special committee. 

Mr. Giddings, thought abolition petitions had a 
higher claim for reference toa special committee, 

Mr. Broadhead, said, that the very small minority 
for.iing the ‘‘native American’? party on this floor, 


must be treated as other minorities are treated here. 
.(L iughter. ) : . 


Mr. Rathburn, (chairman of the judiciary commit 
tee) would consent to grant the wishes of the gen- 
tleman from Peansylvania. 

Mr. Mec Clay, said that that party never had but an 
artificial vitality, and he regretted to hear the chair- 
man of the judiciary committee express his assent 
to the motion of the gentleman from Pa. 

Mr. Winthrop, of Mass., maintained that though 
as an organ zed party native Americanism was with- 
out vitality, yet that their principles were spread- 
ing. 

Mr. McDowell, would have preferred to lay the re- 
solutions on the table; but would not oppose their 
reference to the judiciary committee. 

Messrs. Darragh, Campbel!, and Woodruff, spoke 
and advocated a reference to aspecial committee. 

Mr. Payne, of Ala., spoke at some length against 
the existence of any ‘**factions.”? Mr. P. was opposed 
to infringing upon the existing privileges extended to 
foreigners by our laws. 

Messrs. Thompson, of Pa., Yancey, of Ala., Owen, 
of Ta., expressed their preference for reference to a 
select committee. 

Mr. Giles, of Maryland, spoke against referring 
to a select committee. 

Mr. Levin, »gain spoke, in favor of referring the 
resolutions to a select committee, and dwelled upon 
the importance and growing magnitude of the evils 
complained of, and that uniess corrected, that itcan 
be demonstrated, that in fifteen years our country 
will be ruled by men of foreign growth instead of 
by those brought up under our own institutions. 

Without taking the question, the house adjourned. 
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COMMODORES PERRY AND ELLIOTT. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society, immedia- 
tely after their annual election of officers, proceed- 
ed’ to the consideration of the preamble and reso- 
lutions following, reported by a committee to the 
board of trustees, and by them referred to the so- 
ciety. 

Whereas, a communication has been laid before 
this society, in the following words, viz: 

John Howland, esq Providence, R. I. president of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
Washington, \7th March, 1845. 

Sie: At the request of commodore Jesse D. Elliot, 
{ transmit herewith to you, to be presented in his 
name, to the historical Society of Rhode Island, a 
metal which he has caused to be struck in honor of 
J. Feunimore Cooper, esq. in token of grateful ac- 
knowledgement to thet distinguished author, for the 


| historical justice which he bas awarded to the cha- 
'racter and conduct of com. Elliott in his published 


wrillags. 

I acquit myself with great satisfaction of this trust 
committed to me by com. Elliott, and am happy to 
avail myself of the occasion to assure you of the 
sect with which Iam, sir, your humble and 


high res : 
obedient servant, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


It is is thereupon, resolved, first, That the thanks 
of this society be presented to the hon. John Quincy 
Adame for his care and attention in the discharge of 
the trust committed to him by commodore Elliott. 

And whereas, we honor the character and cherish 
the inemory of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, and 





people demand au immediate and thorough revision of 
the naturalization laws, and we regard it as the impe- 





fic surges on the extreme boundary of his native 


hold in high admiration the professonal skill, hervic 
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valor, and noble conduct shown by him in the battle 
on Lake Erie, on the 10th of September, 1913, by 
which he achieved a victory glorious to the Ameri- 
can arms, and gained a name which to us, as citi- 
zens of his native state, is a source of honest pride: 
And, whereas, in the published writings of J Fen- 
nimore Cooper, esq. relative to that event, he has 
labored to establish opinions which we can neither 
adopt nor sanction: And whereas, justice requires 
that this socicty sliail not do or participate in any 
act which may imply its acquiescence in the efforts 
which have been made in behalf of commodore El- 
Jiott, to establish. for him a reputation deregatory to 
the just fame of his deceased commander. 

It is, therefore, resolved secondly, ‘That this so- 
ciety declines accepting the medal which has been 
presented in the name of commodore Bilioit; and 
that the president be dirceted to transmit the same 
to the hon. John Quincy Adams, together with two 
attested copies of these resolutions: and that, in the 
name of the society, he request Mr. Adams to. re- 
turn the medal to com. Elliott, and to enclose there- 
with one of such attested copies. 

The preamble and resolutions having been read, it 
was moved that they be adopted as an act of the so- 
ciety, whereupon a motion was made by the hon. 
William Hunter, and seconded, to amend the report 
by striking out the first resolution, which motion, 
after a discussion in which Messrs. Hunter, Go i- 
dard, Brown, Greene, Hal!, Gammell, Knowles and 
others participted, was carried by a unanimous vote! 
The question then being put on the motion to adopt 
the resolutions, 2s smended, it was carned unani- 
mously. ’ 

Presipenr MAapison’s CABINET AND THE NAVY.— 
The statement made by Mr. hagersoll in his history, 
in relation to our naval affairs at the commence- 
ment of the war, called forth a publication from 
commouore Stewart—inserted in this volume. 


esq. to address inquiries as to the facts, to Albert Gal- 
latin, esq. who was at that time a member of presi- 
dent Madison’s cabinet, and conversant with the in- 
cidents in question. His reply is subjoined, 
Albert Gallatin to Edward Coles. 
New York, November 24th. 1845. 

My pear sin—A severe cold prevented an im- 
mediate answer to your letter of the L2ih—on the 
subject of commodore Stewart’s publication. He 
communicated his statement to me before he sent it 
to the publisher. [had two conversations with him 
on the subject, and addressed to him on the 16th of 
October a short Jetier, a copy of which is enclosed. 
This, so far as 1 am concerned, appeared to me suf- 
ficient; and [ had not intended to say any thing more 
on that particular point. Your appea) to me in re- 
ference to Mr. Madison, cmpels me to be more ex- 

licit. : : 

I repeat what 1] wrote to commodore Stewart, viz: 
that “{ have not the slightest recollection of having 
ever assisted at any cabinet council where the pro- 
priety of laying up the public vessels during the war 
was discussed, or of having proposed that measure; 


or of its having been entertained by the administra- 


tion; or of commpodores Bainbridge and Stewart hav- 


ing remonstrated against it and addressed a Jetter to, 
If, in point of fact, | 


the president on the subject. 
was party or privy to any such transactions, all | can 


say is, that my memory has failed me much mure 


than I am aware of.” 


I may have forgotten casual suzgestions and con- | 


versations. But that I should not recellect such an 
important fact, as a solemn decision by the adminis- 
trion, twice ratified in cabinet council, to lay up the 
navy during the war, appears to be incredible; the 
more so, because it had been quite unusual to submit 
to the cabinet the manner in which the land or naval 
forces, authorised by congress, and for which ap 


propriations had been made, should be employed.— | 


‘This was arranged by the head of the department, 
under the control of the president as commander-in- 
chief. On no occasion was | ever consulted, in or 
out of cabinet, on those subjects prior to the year 
1812. And { havea lively recollection of the two 
occasions on which the president called us together 
in that year to deliberate on measures of that cha- 
racter. Firstin March or April, on the propricty of 
sending a force to occupy the then insulted post of 
Detroit and vicinity, which was approved of under 
the expectation of the impending war. But the 
amount of the force, the mode of execution, and all 
the details were left entirely to the discretion of the 
war department. Secondly, in August following, 
immediately after receiving the news of gen. Hull’s 
disaster, when the subjects for discussion were 
the propriety of immediately creating a naval force 
onthe lakes, and whether any attempt should be 
made, before this was affected, to recover Detroit 
and the lost territory. 
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Some | 
of the remarks of the latter induced Edward Coles, | 
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You must be sensible that my evidence is never- 
theless only negative; aud, on that account, [ will 
mention the circumstances and facts wich seem to 


'render it probable that the reminiscences of com. 


| Siewart may not in every respect be as correct as he 
thinks them to be, or that he was misled by errone- 
ous information. 


We have three versions, which disagree either as 
to date or as to fact. 

D.. Thomas Herris published in the year 1837 a 
life of com. Bainbridge, which I had not seen at the 
, time of commodore Stewart’s publication, and which 
| the author states to be founded on com. Bainbridge’s 





| private journals and extensive correspondence, close | 


‘intimacy and couversations wiih him, &c. 


i 
; 
; 


In this 
‘he says that commodore Bainbridge having arrived 
jat Boston from Europe in February, 1812, proceeded 
jimmediately to Washington, where he remained a 
| few weeks during the deliveration of congress on the 
| subject ofa declaration of war against Great Britain, 
and was ordered to the commaud of the navy yard 
;at Coariestown, Massachusets; that, before jeaving 
the seat of government, he heard that i a cabinet 
council it was determined that our vessels of war 
| should be placed in ordinary; that having consulted 
with commedore Stewart, they addressed a strong 
| argumentative letter to the secretary of the navy re- 
;Monstrating against that measure; that this letter had 
| its effect, and our men of war were permitted to 
cruise; that having gained this important point, com. 
| Bainbrilgs departed for Boston, whenee he was, 
after the declaration of war, ordered to Washington 
| to take command of the Constellation and to fit her 
‘out with all possible despatch; that the order was 
obeyed, that after directing the necessary repairs he 
ireturned to Boston to make provision for his family, 
‘and that whilst there he was,on the resignation of 
com. Hull, appointed te the command of the Con- 
‘stitution. 





According to com. Siewart, it was after, and not 
, before the declaration of war, that the determination 
ito lay up the public ships and the revocation of that 
decision took place. tie states that he and com. 
Bainbridge arrived at Washington on th> 20th June; 
‘that on the 2ist they were shewn by Mr. Goldsbo- 
rough, chief clerk of the navy department, a. paper 
containing the orders which had just been drawn for 
commodore Rogers not to leave the waters of New 
/York with bis naval force; that, on the same day, 
| the secretery of the navy informed them, that it bad 
been decided by the president and the cabinet to lay 
‘up our vessels of warin the harbor of New York; 
that their interview with the president and the con- 
'firmation of the said decision took place on the same 
day; tbat on ine 22d, he and com. Bainbridge signed 
‘and presented their joint letter; that he obtained on 
the same day the command of the Argus, with in- 
structions to proceed to sea, scour the West Indies 
‘and Gulf stream, &c. and departed immediately, 
leaving com. Baiabridge at Washington; and that 
,com. Bainbridge, informed him on his retura to Phi- 
ladvipiia thathe had accoinplished his purpose, that 
| the stiips were ordered to go to sea, and that the pre- 
sident had said that he would assume the responsibi 
lity. his revocation is stated to have taken place 
about ihe middle of July. 

Mr. Goldsborough, the first clerk above mention- 
ed, ina letter, dated 4th May, 1825, written in an- 
swer to one addressed to him by com. Bainbridge, 
confirms the fact of the joint letter of the two come 
modores to the secretary of the navy; and the date 
he assigns to it is subsequent to the declaration of 
war, and does not differ essentially from that given 
by commodore Stewart. But, instead of saying that 
he had shown lo those two officers a paper just 
draws, ordering com. Rogers not to sail from New 
York, bis expressions are: “that the Opinion that it 
| would be rash lo contend on the ocean with the 
“enemy, that prudence required that our few ships 
Should be laid up in some safe port, Sc. prevailed 
too generally in the city, and that it was confidently 
reported that the majority of the cabinet entertained 
| the same opinion and had come to the determination 
| to Jay up all our ships in N. York and to employ the 


seaboard: that he mentioned that report to the eom- 
modores, and that very soon afterwards it was con. 
firmed by one of the members of the administration,’ 
(clearly by the secretary of the navy.) So far as re- 


municatian te com. Bainbridge was made thirteen 
years after the incidents alluded to, and twenty years 
before com. Stewart’s publication. 

With respeet to the acts and intentions of congress, 
com. Stewart appears to me to be clearly mistaken. 

He was under the impression that congress had 
adjourned in April, 1812, and met again in June fol- 
lowing for the purpose of declaring war; a mistake 
which he corrected on my showing him that that 
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Officers and seamen of the navy in the ports on the | 


lates to the interview with his first clerk, the com- | 


hody did set without interruption from Novembor 
1811, till the 6th of July, 1812. During that Session 
‘two laws were passed respecting the navy. p 

‘the act of the 24th of February, 1812, 2.800 00 
‘were appropriated in conformity with the est. 
-mates of the secretary of the navy, for the ex. 
| penses, among oiher objects, of keeping in activ, 
service all the public vessels then in commissj 
viz: four frigates, a corvette, three ships and seyen 
 brigs or schooners—which appropriation proved am. 
i ply sufficient. By the act of the 30:h March, 1g}9 
the president was authorised to cause to be imme. 
diatcly repaired, equipped and put in actual service 
the frigates Chesapeake, Constellation and Adams. 
and 9 sum not exceeding $300,000, was in conform). 
ty with the estimate of the secretary of the navy, 
appropriated for that ocject. That provision was 
carried into effect; but another inadequate annua} 
appropriation of $200,000 towards rebuilding the 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Gen. Green, 
| was only partially applied—the three last mention. 
ed ships having proved nt to be seaworthy, and the 
provision for the Philadelphia being appareutiy su- 
pereeded by the act of the 2d January, 1813. 

It is quite true that, notwithstanding the report of 
the secretary of the navy and that of the naval com. 
mittee, congress did not provide for any increase of 
the navy till after the triumphs of the year 1812. But 
there ts an obvious diflerence between the amount of 
a naval force and the use to which it shall be appli. 
ed. On this point no doubt was entertained, at 
the time, respecting the intentions of congress, No 
member of that body expressed, within my know- 
ledge, a wish or expectation that the ships should 
be laid up. The siyie of ali the laws on that subject 
implies that they shall be actively employed. Above 
all, it cannot be supposed that, if intending to lock 
up the navy, congress shouid by their last act have 
| ordered three more frigates to be repaired and equip- 

ped for sea service and have incurred a useless ex- 
pense of $300,000 for that purpose. The inference 
drawn by com. Stewart from that erroueous assum)- 
tion is inadmissible. The reverse is the case, ‘l'o 
have confined voluntarily and permanently the public 
ships in some safe port would have been in direct 
opposition to the tenor of the laws and to the inten- 
tions of congress. ‘That, as commander ia chicf, the 
‘president may, according to circumstances, order 
vessels to cruise or remain in port, is true. But 
there is one thing which he is not authorised to do. 

My name is mentioned as having proposed that our 
ships should be employed in the defence of N. York, 
which, if 1 did, was a very silly suggestion; since, 
ignorant as lam of military and naval affairs, yet [ 
had always understood that frigates, whether in or 
out of port, could not stand 74’s, and that when in 
port, they were protected by forts, not that they could 
be used to protect forts. In point of fact, though 
some additions were made afterwards. New York 
was, at the time when war was declared, already 
defended on tiie most common sense plan, for which 
1 would be at a loss to assign the author. Every one 
with whom | ever conversed agreed that, if ships of 
the line succeeded in passing ine outward defences, 
(Governor's Ellis and Bedlow’s {slands), the only ef- 
ficient way to defend the city was by fortis, erected 
at convenient distances on the North river, both in 
ihe city itself and on the opposite New Jersey shore. 
And it will be seen by the report of the secretary of 
war of 3d December, 1811, that two of those forts 
were already erected. No naval aid but that of the 
gunboats was suggested: and it was the general opt 
nion of the officers consulted that, though uselul in 
some cases, they could not from various causes reli 
der any efficient aid ia the defence of the harbor of 
New York. As tothe plan of dismantiing the frigates 
and converting them into floating batteries, having 
never heard it discussed, | can form no judgment of 
its practicability or elficieacy. But it is the measure 
to which | have alluded, in saying tuat there were 
| things which the president was not authorised to do. 
, Congress has always reserved to itself the right, and 
|exercised exclusively (he power to prescribe not 
| only the amount, but the species of the military oF 

naval force. The president might no more convert 
‘a frigate into a dismantled floating battery, than he 
might build 74’s under a law authorising the ‘uild- 
| ing of 16 gun ships, or raise a regiment of dragoons 
| under a Jaw authorising one of artillery. When con- 
|gress wanted floating batteries, they passed a 1aW, 
(9th March, 1814), for that purpose, designating them 
by that name. 

There are also some facts and some acts of the 
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|navy department, which it is difficult to reconcile 


| With the supposition, that there was at any time any 
determination by the admiuistration, adopted at 
meetings of the cabinet, to lay up all the public 
ships in some port and not to risk them at sea. 

It appears certain that all the ships had been OF 
dered immediately before the declaration of war, '° 
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Commodore Stewart thinks that Commodore j 4 single hint er 


1.2.19 1f. 2 4} ‘ : 
vhiah Hoelled the sper + t ‘yar to resi wnt 


allusion should have appeared inany 


Rodgers sailed with his squadron on the 2ist of June, ‘| of the contemporaneous newspapers or other prbli- 


without orders. 
iain. In his letter of Ist September, 1812, to the 


45--SECRETARY OF WAR’S REPORT. 
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Faly, T8449 | think that vou express vourself tr 
iroog!v (pare 3) in eseying that the deter ination o! 


Mr. Madison and his eabinet was an incontrovertible 


That he had orders is however cer- ee to the fact now asserted, that those naval ex- fact; and also (page 16) when you say that Commo. 
ploits which consoled the nation for the disasters by | dore Rodgers certainly sailed on Qist June without 

rer rT. ' - H 

eceretary of the navy, he says: ‘The United States, | jand would never have occurred, had the president: orders. 


His letter in whi h he acknowledges the re- 


Congress, and Argus did join me on the QIst, (June,) | and cabinet been feft to act according to their own ceipt of orders dated 18th of June is dated Sept. Ist, 


with which vessels, this ship and the Hornet, J ac- views, 
cordingly sailed in less than an hour after | received | jt is to be regretted that the account now given of, 
your orders of the 18th of June, accompanied by your | those transactions should not have been made public 


oficial communication of the declaration of war.” | 
These orders have not been published. In the mean- | 
while it seems incredible that Commodore mace rs 4 
should have sailed, if he had not been at least per-! 
mitted to do it by those orders or other previous in- | 
structions. Com. Stewart was appointed to the com- | 
mand of the Argus on the 22d of June, for the ex- 
press purpose of making a cruize in the West Indies. 
And Captain Porter giving an account of his first 
cruize in his letter of Sept. 7th, 1812, to the secre- 
tary of the navy, says: “In pursuance of your orders | 
of the 24th of June, I] sailed from Sandy Hook on | 
the 3d of July, &c.” Thus three frigates and two | 
smaller vessels put to sea on the 2]st June, after 
having received orders dated 18th June. Those to. 
Com. Stewart for a cruize are of the 22d. ‘Those 
of Captain Porter to sail on a cruize with a frigate 
(Essex,) are dated the 24th. 


resident and cabinet to lay up all the vessels had 
beeh adopted prior to the 2Ist, and was confirmed 
the evening of that day. In order to remove every 
doubt, it seems necessary that the orders of the 18th 
June to Com. Rodgers, and indeed all the orders is- 
sued by the navy department during the months of 
June and July 1812, should he published. They 
must have been recorded, and although some loose 
papers may have been destroved at the time of the 
capture of Washington, the records were saved, 
since Mr. Goldsberough appeals to the; in his let. 
ter of the year 1825 to Com. Buinbridge. 

The strongest evidence aduuced by Com. Siewart, 
is the statement of his interviews with the secretary 
of the navy. Owing to circumstances irrelevant to 
any question now at issue, my mtercourse with Mr. 
Hamilton was very limited. He may have been in- 
eflicient; he certainly was an amiable, kind-iiearted, 
and honorable gentleman. From his official! reports 
he appears to have been devoted to the eause of the 
navy; and I never had fieard hin express opinions 
such as he js stated to hiave entertained on that sub- 
ject. Yet his official instructions of 18th June and 
3d July, 1812, to Com. Hull, whiecii 1 saw for the first 
time m Mr. Ingersoll’s work, evince an anxiety bor- 
dering on timidity, a fear to assume any respunsibi- 
lity, and a wish, if any misfortune should happen, to 
make the officer solely responsible for it. 
mitting Com. Stewart’s reuimiscences to be entirely 
correct, and putting myseif out of question, it is 
clear that they do not affect Mr. Madison. 


In the first interview of the commodores with Mr. | 


Hamilton, he enumerates with great force ail the 


reasons that could be alleged azaiust the public ships | 


of the United States being able to escape capture or 
destruction by the Britisi navy, and dwells on its 
superiority not only in numbers but in skill and ex. 
perience. The contrast between him and the pre- 
sident is remarkabie. In the interview with Mr. 
Madison, he says to Mr. Hamilton that they ought 
not to despair of our navy, and that, though small, 


it would perform its duty; and after hearing Com. | 


Bainbridge’s observations, he adds, ‘‘it is victories we 
want; if you give them tous and afterwards lose 
your ships, they can be replaced by others.” 
next interview, late inthe evening, with Mr. Ham- 
ilton, he states that the cabinetstill persisted in their 
opinion of laying up the ships, and that Mr. Monroe 
was the only member who advocated their being 
tent to sea. 
expresses the remarkable sentiment, “that his con- 
science would never acquit him, if, by sending our 
Vessels to sea, the germ of our navy should be lost.” 
It seems impossible not to infer, that the secretary 
of the navy was himself the principal obstacle to 
the active employment of the public ships. Indeed 
if he had in that council united his voice to that of 


Mr. Monroe, and supposing Mr. Eustis and myself 


to have been present and to have taken the opposite 
side, the cabinet would have been equally divided; 
aod Mr. Madison, with such views of the subject as 
he entertained and had expressed, would, without 
hesitation, have decided in favor of the opinion of 
the secretaries of state and of the navy. 

Itis now claimed that the final decision of the 
President was almost wrested from him by the per- 
severing interference of two meritorious officers.— 

ét it 1s somewhat remarkable, that, amidst the uni- 
versal exultation at the first naval victories and the 
Multiplied complaints from almost every quarter, 
of the ineapacity of the administration, eomplaints 


ton, who were in fact the officers responsible for a| 


copy of the joint letter should have been preserved, 


'mory of the dead, that the president and secretary of 


‘years ago, and by the belief, sincerely, but as | think, 


And yet the two com-' 
modores were told, that the determination by the’ 


But ad-, 


In the! 


He then reiterates his objections and | 


The seeret was admirably well kept. But) 


till after the death of Mr. Madison and of Mr. Ham-. 
proper employment of the navy, and that not evena 


The well earned fame of Commodores Bainbridze 
and Stewort and of other brave, skilful, and devot- 





{ - . 
‘ed officers of the navy, rests on their notorious and | 
jundisputed deeds and on the great moral effeet which | 


these produced. It seems to me to be due to the me- | 


the navy should also he judged by their public deeds a3 
sustained by official documents, rather than by the. 
-eminiscences of conversations held more than thirty | 


erroneously entertained by Commodores Bainbridge | 


and Stewart, that their joint letter could have had) 


any effect on Mr. Madi-on’s determination. 


For myself, I have no reason to complain. Com. 


Stewart, in mentioning my name only repeats what) 
he heard another say,and he ascribes tome none 


but honorable motives and opinions, which, as he 
believed, were generally those of the public at large. 
He says, indeed, that out of the navy he knew at 
Philadelphia but one man who thought otherwise.— 


My associations were, however, more fortunate.— 


From my rumerous connexions and friends in the 
navy, and, particularly from conversations with 
Com. Deeatur, who had explained to me the various 
improvements introduced in our public ships, [ had 
become sati: fied that our navv would onequal terms, 
prove equal to thatof Great Britain; and [ may aver 
that this was the opinion, rot only of Mr. Madison, 


but of the majority of these in and out of congress 
The apprehension, as far’ 


wiih whom I conversed. 
as I knew, was not on that account, but that by rea- 
son of the prodigious numerical superiority of the 
British, there would be little chance for engagements 
on equal terms, and that within a short time, our 
public ships could afford no protection to our com- 
merce. But this did not apply to the short period 
immediately subsequent to the declaration of war, 


‘when the British naval force in this quarter was 


hardly superior that of the United States. The ex- 
pectation was general, and no where more so than in 
New York, (where the immediate capture of the 
Belvidere was anticipated,) that our public ships 
would sail, the moment that war was declared. In 
keeping them in port at that time, the adminis- 
tration would have acted in direct opposition to the 
intentions of congress and to public opinion. 

i was present at the ball and near Mrs. Madison 
when the flag of the Macedonian was introduced. | 
did not hear the observations ascribed to Mr. Madi- 
son on that occasion, and my impression had been 
| that he was not present. 

‘This letter is too long, and nothing could have in- 


} 


| fidence of my best and revered friend, James Madi- 
| son 
| Please to accept the assurance of my high regard 
and sincere attachment. 
Your friend and servant, 

| ALBERT GALLATIN. 
nb 
ALBERT GALLATIN TO COMMODORE STEWART. 

New York, 16th Oct. 1345. 
Sir: Treturn my thanks for your civility in com- 
| municating your intended publication, and beg leave 
:to make the following observations. 

1 have not the slightest recollection of having ever 
assisted at any cabinet council where the propriety 
of laying up the public ships during the war was dis- 
cussed, or of having proposed that measure, or of its 
having been entertained by the administration, or of 
‘you and Com. Bainbridge remonstrating against it, 
and addressing a letier to the president on the sub- 
ject. If, in point of fact, | was party or privy to any 
such transactions, all [ can say is. that my memory 
has failed me much more thanI am aware of. | 
pray you nevertheless to make no alt-ration im those 
parts of your publication where my name is men- 
tioned. wish all the facts within your own know- 
ledge, whether they affect me or not to be faithfully 
stated. 

I mentioned to you this morning that you Were 
mistaken in supposing that congress had adjourned 
during the session, which continued without inter- 
ruption from the 4th November, 1811, to the 6th 








duced me to write so much on a subject unimportant 
|to me but the fact that lam besides yourself, the 
only survivor of those who enjoyed the intimate con. | 


1812. And Captain Porter’s ietter in which he says, 
“In pursuance of your orders of the 24th of June, I 
sailed from Sandy Hook on 3d July,” is dated Sept. 
7th. [have the honor to be, &e. 

| ALBERT GALLATIN. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR- 











War Deparlment. Washington, Nov. 29, 1845. 

Stra: Pursuant to the duty appertaining to the head 
of this department, I herewith submit to you the re- 
ports of the Major General commanding the army 
and those from the several bureaus under my super- 
Vision: 

They will be found to contain not only a full, and 
[ trust satisfactory, account of the manner in which 
the duties of such have been executed during the 
past year, but much valuable information relative to 


_those branches of the public service to which they 


respectively refer. 
The tabular statements accompanying the com- 
manding general's report. show, in detail, the orga- 
nization and strength of the army as well! as the po- 
sition and distribution of the troops. Besides the 
general and staff officers, and those of distinct corps, 
there are fourteen regiments—two of dragoons, four 
of artillery, and eight of infantry. The number of 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
authorized by law, is seven thousand five hundred 
and ninety; but according to the Jatest returns te- 
ceived at the adjutant general's office, the actual 
foree available for service does not exceed six thou- 
sand five hundred. The difference between the au- 
thorized force and that for service will probably be 
at no time proportionably less. 
On our northern borders, along the line of the 
British provinces, from Maine to Lake Superior, an 
extent of two thousand miles, there is now stationed 
but a single regiment. From the Falls of St. An- 
thony, on the Upper Mississippi, along the western 
and southwestern frontier, bordering on the Indian 
country fifteen hundred miles, and extending south 
to New Orleans, only one regiment of dragoons, and 
two of infantry, are stationed. The artillery regi- 
ments, reduced in strength by having four compa- 
nies detached from each, now garrison a few of the 
fortifications upon the seaboard from Newport, in 
Rhode jistand, to New Orleans—the exigencies of 
the public service having required the withdraw- 
ment of all the troops from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. ‘The residue of the army— 
consisting of one regiment of dragoons, sixteen com- 
panies of artillery, and five regiments of infantry, 
constituling more than halfof the whole military 
| force of the United States—is now serving in Texas. 
|This important change in the position of our muli- 
‘tary force was made in the course of the last sum- 
mer. 
‘The ready acceptance on the part of Texas of the 
. terms of annexation proffered by this government, 
excited the ill-will of the government of Mexico. 
‘That republic menaced the immediate commence- 
i ment of hostilities against the United States, and set 
/on foot, as it was said, extensive preparations to 1i- 
| vade and subjugate ‘T'exas. Pursuant to youc direc- 
tions, an army of occupation was assembled in that 
state, and brigadier genera] Tayl.r assigned to the 
‘command of it. He was instructed to repe! Mexi- 
| ean aggressions, and protect the country from Indiaa 
| invasions; to regard the Rio del Norte as its western 
‘boundary, and to select a position for his forces with 
'reference to this frontier; but to leave unmolested 
| Mexican settlements and also military posts, should 
| there be any such posts on the east bank of that 
‘river, which were in the occupancy of Mexican 
| forces previously to the period when Texas assent- 
‘ed to the terms of annexation. Though no move- 
| ment, as yet, as been made on the part of Mexico 
'to carry into effect her oft-repeated menaces, or to 
change the relations of peace between her and the 
United States, she sti!! continues to manifest hostile 
feelings, and threatens an invasion of ‘Texas. This 
attitude, as long as it shall continue, will require the 
presence of a military force in that quarter at least 
equai to that now stationed there. It is presumed 
that this equivocal state, which has not the settled 
character of peace or war, will not be much longer 
continued. Saould Mexiey deny our right to pos- 
sess the country up to the Rio del Norte, to the ex- 
tent justly claimed by Texas before annexation, and 
and the free common use of the waters of that river, 
it is presumed that authority will be given to enlorce 
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it in both respects. In the event of resistance, there! goons would still leave, it is apprehended, a deficien- 


iuay be occasion lo employ an additional force; aug 
authority should be given for raising it, in that con- 
lingency. 


suggest as a wise precaution, the guarding of that 
frontier by a considerable body of troops. Besides 


this consideration, the annexation of Texas will 
bring into proximity to us various tribes of Indians, | 


known under the general denomination of Caman- 
ches. These lndians, in their habits and character, 
are unlike those who dwell on our borders, or with- 
in our territories. 


horseback, and habituated to plunder. They annu- 
ally rove over a large extent of country, make fear- 
ful incursions into the settlements within their range 
and, regardless of liJe, frequently addi murder to 
rapine. The fear of chastisement is the best, if not 


the only reliable seeurity for their good conduct; 


and the presence of a military force, so organized 


as (o act promptly and efficiently upon them, is the, 


most effectual means of inspiring this fear. 


The increasing current of emigration to Oregon. 
will commend to the favorable consideration of con- | 
gress the recommendation to establish a chain of | 
military posts up to the base of the Rocky moun- 


tains. Not doubting that legislative sanction will be 
given to that measure, it is proper to assume that a 
portion of uur troops will be required to garrison 
these posts. 

Before so large a portion of the army was sent 
into ‘Texas, the long line of frontier bordering on the 


British provinces was guarded only by a fe posts, | 


with small detachments of troops; many of the for 

tifications on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico were without garrisons; and those which 
were manned had, in inost instances, a force little 
more than sufficient to guard the public property and 
prevent the dilapidation of the works. ‘Tue troops 
stationed on the western and southwestern frontiers 
were not more than sufficient to afford protection to 
the recent settlements in those quarters, by imposing 
salutary restraints upon the various ladian tribes in 
the vicinity, and to maintain peace anoug them.— 
The withdrawing of the troops thus distributed, to 
constitute the army in ‘Texas, has created apprehen 

sions in some quarters, and a general anxiety for the 
re-eccupancy of the posts in this manner vacated or 
weakened with at least the usual garrisons. This 
measure seems to be demanded by a proper regard 
to securily and protection; but it canuot be elected 
by the small number of the regular troups now at 
the disposal of the government. 

The foregoing considerations lead to the conclu- 
sion that the exigencies of the public service wiil re- 
quire a larger military force than the present estab 
lishment can supply. 
there seems to be a necessity that its capability of 
performing them shvuld be increased in a corres- 
ponding degree. 


The present army consists of fourteen regiments’ 


of ten companies each. The infantry and artillery 
companies have now only forty-two privates each, 
and those of the dragoons only filly. The numerical 
force of these companies might! e more than ddu- 
bled, if the exigency of the public service demanded 
it. If the suggestion for enlarging our present mili- 
tary force be adopted, I recommend the increase of 
the rank and file, as the preferable mod 
plishiug that object. Were the presen 
of infantry and artillery filled up to sixty-eight pri 
vates they would correspon: 1n their organization to 
those of the peace establishment iv 1803 and 1815 


companies 


By increasing the privates in the companies of dra-| 


goons to sixty, they would conform to the number 
fixed by the original law authorizing thatecorps. 

Should the companies be organized tn Wiis man- 
ner, the number of officers will be the same as al 
present, and the army, thus imereased, will be less 
than it was io 1821, awd exceed that of 1803 only by 
1740 men. 

if this augmentation of the army should be ad- 
judged to exceed what the exigencies of the public 
service may require, it can be brought to the desire | 
standard by reducipg the proposed number of pri- 
vates in the respective companies. | would respect 
fully recommend that authority to increase the num- 
ber of privates in a company to any number not ex- 


ceeding eigity should be vested in the president, to 
be exercised at his discretion, with -pecial refer- | 

; ; i { | . ! 
ence to what the public interest might suddenly re- 


uire. 


The nature of the service to be performed on the 
Mexican frontier, and in the southwest, in the event 
of extending our posts towards the Rocky moun- 
tains, will require mounted troops; or, at least, such 
troops as are supposed lo have 2 more peculiar adapta- 
The proposed addition 
of privates toe the two existing regiments of dra: 


tion in this kind of service. 


cy of that kind of force. 


_ Ina more desirable state of our relations | 
with Mexico, her unsettled political condition will 





They are fierce and warlike—_| 
have no fixed abodes—are generally mounted on! 


As its duties are multiplied, | 


of accom- | 


’ Should this apprehension 
be likely to be realized, it will then be expedient to 
raise a regiment of mounted riflemen, or an addi- 
tional regiment of dragoons. 

This mode of enlarging the army, by adding to 
the rank and file of the present companies, will not, 
it is believed, impair, but, on the contrary, generally 
improve their comparative efliciency; and, on that 


a ra at rn ne 
a 
— 





ney, which accompanies the conmunication of the 
commanding general of the army, herewith sub- 
mitted. 

Another part of this regiment of dragoons, under 
the command of Captain Sumner, visited, about the 
same time, the extreme north, and extended their 
excursion nearly to the line of the United States be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods.— 


There is reason to believe that the results of this ex. 


atin 


account, as well as on the score of econo ny, is | pedition will prove to be equally auspicious in its jp. 


deemed preferable to that of effecting the same ob- 
ject by raising new regiments at this time. 

It is only in the view of a probability that a force 
considerably larger than a permanent peace-estab- 
lishment might be soon required, that I should prefer 
the mode of increasing the army by raising new re- 


giments, organized on our present reduced scale.— 


This scale is undonbtedly too low for actual service, | 
and has nothing to recommend it toa preference, | 
under any circumstacces, but the facility it affords | 
|of expanding an army so organized, by mereasing | 
the rank and file, and of rendering 1t efficient for | 


Service in a shorter period than new regiments could 
be raised, organized, and disciplined. 
It may be proper to observe, that, though the con- 


centration of so large a portion of an army in Texas 
has, to some extent, augmented the expenditure un- | 


der some heads, particularly that of transportation, 


yet the measure has not been without some compen- | 


suling acvantases. The distribution of the troops, 


/as was the case before the late movement, in small 


detachments and skeleton companies, along our wide- 
ly extended lines of frontier, prevented the acqui- 
sition of much practical knowledge, essential to a 
high state of discipline and efficiency. By this op- 
portunity, regiments and battalions long separated 
have been brought together within the same chain of 
sentinels, and instructed in all the practical duties of 
camp and field service. 

The propriety of organizing a corps, moderate in 
point of numbers, of miners, sappers, and pontoniers, 
has heretofore been often presented to the consider- 
ation of congress. The reasons for such a corps are 


becoming more evident and urgent, in consequence of | 


the military occupation of Texas. The com-nand- 
ing general there has requested to be furnished with 
a ponton train, deeming it very essential to the move- 
ment of the army in that country. In many parts 
of it, the materials for constructing bridges are not 
to be obtained. When that is the case, the move- 
ments of an army would be impeded or arrested by 


4 : ‘ , ! 
the consideraSle streams traversing its line of opera- 


tions, unless it was supplied with the necessary equip» 


‘age for crossing them, and attended DY a corps in- 


structed in the use of this equipage. The name by 


| which this corps is usually designated—that of sap- 


pers and miners—is apt to mislead the jadzment as 
to the nature of its duties, and consequently as to 
its usefulness and adaptation to our service. The 
|S rvices required of it in attacks upon fortified places, 
Constitute but a smail portion of its appropriate du- 
ties. This subject is fully and ably diseused in the 
‘report of the chief enzineer, herewith submilted.— 
The recommendation in its favor is sustained by 
| strong arguments and the hizhest military authorsts 


and | trust will procurefor it the favorable action of 


congress. This corps need not be numerous—one 
hundred enlisted men being deemed sufficient; and, 
UW placed under the command of the preseat eazineer 
officers, it would not be expensive. 

| Pursuant to msteuctions from this department, 
|C Jone! Kearney, with five comp inies of the first re- 
'giment of dragouns, left Fort Leavenworth in June 
jast, On an excursion through the Ladian country; in 
the course of it, he visited the South Pass of the 


tocky mountains, and tie head waters of some of 
the tributary streams of the Coiorado of the West, 


which e.wplles into-the Gult of California. 


exieusive region, cannot have tailed to make saluta- 





The presence of so fine a b dy of troops amo ig 


the numerous bands of Indiaus seattered through that | on the Rio del Norte, and the prevalent rumors’ 


‘ry impressions upon them. Jo the various “talks” 


fluence upon the peaceful relations with the more 
restless natives of this remote region. 

This exhibition of military foree among them js 
well calculated to impress upon them the belief that 
we have the power at hand to punish them for their 
misdeeds, 

_A somewhat numerous band, known as ‘the half 
breeds of the Red river of the North,” residing with. 
in the limits of the Hudson Bay country, have for 
years been in the practice of making excursions into 
our territories, to hunt the buffalo; and not only in. 
terfere, and sometimes come in conflict, with the 
Indians residing within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but destroy a great number of buffaloes— 
some years as many as thirty thousand. The goy. 
ernment has been, by its agents, warned of the dan. 
gerous conseq ences which are likely to result from 
the annual visitations of these half- breeds, and called 
on, by the co.nplaints of our own Indians, to take 
measures to put a stoptothem. Captain Sumner 
had an interview with them, and forbade, in a deci- 
sive manner, their hunting upon the territories of the 
Urited States. . This admonition seems to have 
made a serious impression upon them; for they have 
since made a strong apneal to our government for 
permission to continue a practice which, they say, 
they have followed from their childhood, and declare 


to be necessary to the subsistence of their families, 
| They even intimate a willingness, if allowed to do 


so, to remove from the British territories and to set- 
ile on our side of the Ime, in order to secure to 
themselves the privilege of hunting within our 
borders. 

The effects which this military expedition has 
had upon this large and adventurous band of Indians, 
afford satisfactory evidence that the employment of 
our troops on these excursions has been attended 


with a salutary influence upon our Indian relations. 


The reports which [ herewith submit from the 
quarter-master geveral, the commissary general of 
subsistence, the paymaster general, ani the surgeon 
general, wiil apprise you of the condition of these 
several departments, and of the manper in which 
the duties appertaining to each have deen fulfilled 
during the past year. ‘Phe sudden assembling of 
more than one-haif of the entire army in Texas— 
drawn, as the troops composing it necessarily were, 
from nearly ali sections of the Uaited States, witi- 
out sufficieat notice for preparation, and at a season 
not the most favorable for such a movement—una- 
voidably oceasioned a large expenditure for trans- 
portation. The appropriation ior this purpose wasnt 
made with any reference to this extraordinary move: 
ment, and the amount which was provided for the 
year—and, under ordinary circumstances, woud 
have been sullicient--.vas nearly exhausted during 
the first quarter. It will therefere bacome neces: 
sary to ask for an additional appropriation, to supp'y 
the deficiency. Uiti further returns of the expe: 


‘diture under this head, are received, aa accurae 
estimate of what will be required beyond the amou 
‘already provided cannot be made. 


When these re- 
turns come in, such an estimate will be prepares, 
and submitted to your consideration. 
lt is proper, also, to observe, that the appropri 
tion for this branch of the service was designed ex 
clusively for the regular army, but there has been 
some diversion from it. ; 
‘The exaggerated accounts of the Mexican force 


: . | 
large bodies of troops hasteuing towards it, excite, 
ly some qiarters, an apprehension for the safety 0 


|} with them, they were distinetiy told ‘that the road | General i'ayier’s command, shortly after its arrive! 


made by the dragoons must not be closed vy the La- 
dians, and that the white people travelling on it 
‘must not be disturbed ia their persons or properly. 


They were gratified by some small presents distri- 
‘buted among them, and assured of the friendsuip of | isiana for a portion of the militacy of that stale.— 
ithe United States, so long as they conducted them-| This requisitioa was promptly complied with; 3 
selves iia peaceadle and proper manner towards the ‘two fine companies of arillery, from the city of 4! 
While oa the *Qregon 


white men and each other. 


nN 


emigrants. 


and 460 wagons. 


2 200 miles. 





Tue whole nu-aber passing this season | ‘I'he troops having been seat lo Genera’ 

into that territory, by that route, was ascertained to | considerable expense incurred, authorily wa 
be 850 men, 475 women, and 1,006 children—taking | to him to receive and retain them in the service © 
with them 7,000 head of cattle, 400 horses and mules, 
The dragoons were ninety-nine | judgment, require them. 
days on this excursion, and marched a distance of |eretionary authority, aud were tak { 
The particulars of this expedjtion will| and retained until the first of the present mon 
be found in the interesting report of Colonel Kear-|is recommended that congress should be req'!' 


the influence of this alarm, the 
westero division, withou 
e authe- 


(in ‘Texas. Under 
general commanding the 
any instructions on the subject, assumed th 


rity of making a reg tisilion on the governor of Lou 
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aliu 
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to make provision for paying them, and defrayiny| tention. The present mode of opening these lands | 
the expenses of this proceeding. In the estimate tor to individual eauterpi ise appears to me to be objec’ - 
supplying the deficit in appropriation for the present tionable, and necessarily leads to serious difficulties 
fiscal year, these expenses will be included. [t is| in regard to conflicting claims for locations. Further 
jue to the patriotic citizens who so promptly and | legislation on this subject is required. Measures 
cheerfuily responded to this call, to say, that the; have been taken to obtain accurate information, as 
commanding general of the army in Texas highly | well in regard to the operations of the present sys- 
commends them for their discipline, efficiency, aid | temas to enable the department to propose some mo- 
soldierly conduct. | difications, or an entire change of it. The management 
In view of what might de the condition of things) of a concern of this nature, already involving public 
in Texas, the general in comimand of our troops, and private interests of considerable magnitude, and 


there was also authorized to muster into the service | rapidly increasing in importance, should not, in my 


—_ Se EEE =~ 


of the United States such auxiliary force from that 
state as he should deem uecessary te accomplish the 
objects specified in his instructions. Under this au- 
thorily, he has accepted the services of four Texan 
companies of mounted men for three months. These 
trvops have not been paid, nor is there any provision 
for their payment. When full returns are received, 
an estimate will also be presented of the amount re- 
quired for that purpose. 


I respectfully invite your alfention to the views. 


and recommendations of the commussary general, 


paymaster-general], and surgeon-zeveral, in relation | 


to the branches of the public service with which 
they are respectively charged. As the results of 
practical experience ard ohservation, they are 
worthy of particular consideration. 

A reference to the report of officer in charge of 
the ordnance bureau, will show that this imporiant 
branch of the public service has received the vigi- 
Jant attention of those to whom it has been com- 
milted. 
have been rigiuly'applied to the objects designated; 
and the munitions of war under its charge carefully 
preserved, and considerably increased. 

The estimates for the ensuing year do not greatly 
vary from those of former years. The item for 


arming fortifications is increased one Lundred thou- | 


sand dollars. Many of the forts on the sea board 
aud the Gulf of Mexico are so far completed as to 
be in readiness to receive their armament. The 
amount now asked for wil! be needed to prepare the 
means for arming these forts, together with those in 


the course of construction, and such other works as | 


the proper defence of the country may require. The 
anount of public property committed to the safe 


keeping of this department is estimated at nearly | 
It is mostly deposited | 
in the national arinories at Springfield, Mass., and | 


seventeen millions of dollars. 


Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, and in twenty-three arse-| 
nals, situated in various parts of the United States. | 


The proper protection of this large amount of pro- 
perty requires numerous edifices, which must be 
kept in repair. 


the officers in charge of the property, whose situa- 
tion enables them to form an accurate judgment on 
the subject. Inthe estimates accompanying the re- 
port froin this bureau, will be found the reasons upon 
which these opinions are based. 


In the course of the past summer, I have deemed 
it my duty to visit the two national armories, and 
am convinced, from personal inspection, that con. 
siderable expenditure is required at each, for the 
safety of the public property there depos:ted—con- 
sisting not only of a jarge amount of materials, and 
manufactured arms, but of expensive machinery and 
valuable buildings. 

My predecessors have often recommended the es- 
tablishmeut of a national foundry for cannon. Such 
a foundry is deemed essential, if not indispensably 
necessary, to improve the quality and construction 
of heavy ordnance. 
have it so extensive as to supercede the use of pri- 
vate foundries; but such a foundry, devoted mainly 
to adopting aad testing improvements, and furnish- 
ing modeis for the work to be done at other estab- 


lishments, would be highly useful; and [ concur in| 


the views heretofore presented in favor of such es- 
tablishment. 

Considerable quantities of gunpowder are, under 
existing circumstances, necessarily stored near va- 
luable public and private buildings, and in the vi- 
Cinity of populous places. ‘The dangers justly to be 


apprehended from keeping this kind of property in | 


exposed conditions have been heretofore represented 
to congress, accoinpanied with suggestions in favor 
of estaviishing a depot for its safe keeping at some 
central point, safe in its construction, and removed 


to a secure distance from public edifices and private | 


dwellings. I again allude to this subject, m the 
hope that provision may be made to carry out these 
Suggestions. 

The management of the mineral lands has been 
committed to the ordnance department. ‘The de- 
velopments of this kind of wealth during the last 
year, particularly in the region about Lake Superior, 
have given increased importance to this subject, and 
aliracted towards it an unusual degree of puodlic at- 


The appropriations placed at ils control | 


The estimates for these repairs, and | 
for needful additions, are based on the opinions of | 


Opinion, be devolved upon a military bureau orga- 
nized with reference to appropriate duties, and those 
duties of a verions am! responsible character, re- 
quiring the vigilant and constant attention of the 
officers charged with the performance of them It 
is proposed, a8 soon as the returns from the agents 
for the fiscal year are received, and other materials 
collected to submit to your consideration a full re- 
/port on this subjeet, with suggestions of essential 





changes in regard to the disposition and management | 
of this portion of the public property. 

Among the responsidle duties committed to this 
‘department of the government, is that of altending 
to our exterior defences. With inlaud frontiers, and 
Pateypange of many thousand miles in extent, assaila- | 
‘ble at almost any point, it is very obvious thal a sys- 
| tem of permanent fortifications is necessary to our 

security. This subject received the early attention 
‘of the government, and has been prosecuted by 
| every succeeding administration. As all which is re- 
quired to be done, could not, in the beginning, be 
at once undertaken, the more exposed and tivpor- 
tant positions were first attended to; but points 
which might have been overlooked or properly dis- 
regarded in past years, now claim special considera- 
tion in consequence of the progress of improvement ! 
and the increase of wealth and population in their | 
vicinity. | 

The permanent defences now under coustruc- | 
tion or repair are situated along the northern fron. | 
tier, and on the sea coast. ‘lhe accompanying | 
report of the chief engineer presents an accurate | 
and full aecount of the condition of the several | 
works which have been under construction during the 
past year. 

The engineer officers have been employed during 
that time upon forty-eight forts. About forty of these 
/are now ready, or on short notice could be made | 
ready, to receive their full armament; yet, upon se- 
veral of them, coasiderable expenditures are requir- 
ed to secure them from decay, and to provide need- | 
ful accominodation for troops. The first and main 
object has been to make them available as defensive 
works; but it is important that accommodations | 
should also be furnished for small peace garrisons. — 
Very strong objections are urged against the use of 
cusemates as hospitals and barracks. Both policy 
and humanity require that suitable provision should 
be made, not only for the comfort of the sick, but 
| for the preservation of the health of the sound. Ts- 
, timates for the construction of hospitals and barracks 
at some of the principal posts and fortifications, and | 


| 


; 
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port, when received, will undoubtedly sustain the 
Views here presented of the character and necessity 
of this work, as an additional security to this most 
important point upon the Atlantic coast. 

A fortress, designed for the better protection of 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Newcastle, and the en- 
trance of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal into 
Delaware Bay, was begun, several years ago, on the 
Pea Patch Island; but it was arrested by a question 
as to the validity of the title to the site acquired by 
the United States, and has been ever since suspended. 
The existing appropriation is sufficient for recom- 
meneing it; but the conditions attached render it una- 
vailable at present. The question as to the title is ful- 
ly stated in the report from the engineer department. 
From the case as therein presented, there would ap- 
pear to be bat very litle hazard in removing the re- 
striction upon this appropriation, and proceeding 
with the work. If, however, our title should be 
thought to be questionable, very important interests 


‘demand that immediate measures should be taken to 


perfect it, and thereby prevent a further delay m 
erecting this fortification. . 

The necessity of an additional work in the vicini- 
ty of Sollers Point, for the protection of Baltimore, 
is also shown in the report of the chiefengineer. It 
is presumed that the importance of providing for the 
security of this populous and wealthy eity will com- 
mand the attention of congress. Several other new 
works on the southern coas(—one at the eutrance of 
the Cumberland sound, Georgia; another on Dau- 
phin’s Island, Alabama, and a third at Proctor’s 
landing, on Lake Borgne, Louisiana--are deemed 


-essential to the defence of that section of the Union, 
and therefore entitled to the favorable action of con- 


ress. 
‘ The projected fortifications on the Florida reefs, 
so necessary for the protection of the gulfcommerce, 
have been already authorised by congress. The 
embarrassments in procuring a title to the premises 
required for these defences have caused some delay; 
but they are in the way of being overcome, and then 
the means of the disposal of the department will be 
promptly applied to this object. 

The advantages of the several works herein men- 


tioned are but cursorily adverted to in this communi- 
cation. 


For a full development of them, and of the 
operations of the last year, | refer to the elaborate 
and able report from the engineer department. 


Having, in the course of the last summer, visited 
the Military Academy at West Point, and attended 
the examination of the cadets, I feel it to be due to 
that institution to speak of its present excellent con- 


dition. Progressive improvement is already percep- 


'tible to those who have examined this institution at 


different and somewhat distant periods. Branches of 


instruction formerly pursued are now more thorough- 


ly taught, and others of a strictly military character 
have been introduced. The sciences have conferred 
as many and as signal advantages in their applica- 
tions to the art of waras to the arts connected with 
the peaceful pursuits of life; and, among the commnu- 
nity of nations, exposed to be brought into conflict 
with each other, in the course of events, those which 


for the repairs of those already erected, are submitted ‘do not avail themselves of their ad vantages, will be 
fur the consideration of congress. |almost sure to pay a heavy penalty for their neglect, 

New fortifications have been commenced, at points | in the profuse waste ot life and treasure. In this 
clearly indicated by a proper regard to the public) view, a military school, where the sciences are 
security, and the requisite appropriations are asked | taught and applied to the art of war, is a highly im- 
for continuing the construction of them. Arefer-| portant national establishment. The academy at 


It 1s not in contemplation to! 


ence to the reports of the chief engineers for several | 
successive years, as well as to that herewith submit- 
ted, shows that a few other new works are deemed 
essential to our system of external defence. The 
| wise considerations which commend them to the fa- 
| vorable notice of congress are cleariy and cogently 
presgnied in these reports. 

The first in point of importance is the defence of 
the narrows at Staten Island, in the harbor of New 
York. Fortifications at this place would be mure 
effective, beyond all dispute, in covering that city, 
than any other which has been selected. The proper 
site for such works belongs to the state of New York, 
aid, it is understood would be transferred to the 
United States on very reasonable terms. It might 
be obtained, it is believed by an exchange for the 
site and materials of Fort Gansevoort, now rendered 
useless as a battery by the extension of the city. It 
is recommended that authority, accompanied by an 
appropriation for commencing the work, should be 
| given to effect a purchase or transfer, if either can 
ve made of advantageous terms. . 

A new work on Sandy Hook has been repeatedly 
recommended, as necessary tothe more complete 
command of the main channel, and as indispensible 
to control the anchorage in the lower bay. The com- 
mand of this anchorage is also important in regard 
to the land defence of thecity. A board of engineer 
officers is now employed in examining these posi- 





} 


West Point is, in this respect, an institution of great 
ugefulness, and should receive the fostering care of 


the governmeat. I concur in the views presented by 


the chief engineer for a board of visitors selected 
from civil life, under some or all of the modifications 
he has suggested. 

The report from the chief of the corps of topogra- 
phical engineers, hereto appended, has been prepar- 
ed with care and industry. It embraces objects of 
great public concern, and furnishes most desirable 
information, in regard not only to works upon which 
expenditures have been made during the last season, 
but to those which are likely to be prosecuted dur- 
ing the ensuing year. The details of the operations, 
aud the results of the past year, furnish satisfactory 
proof of the advantages of confiding the executing, 
as well as the planning, of works of this character 
to men of scientific acquirements, professional skiiI, 
and practical experience. Such duties are properly 
assigued to those who by education, constant study, 
and long, laborious practice, have acquired the requi- 
site qualifications to superintend aud properly exe- 
cute them. ‘Tne objects brought into view in the re- 
port of the topographical bureaus are not of an ex- 
clusively military character; but many of them, how- 
ever, have an intimate relation to the defence of the 
country, and all are regarded as public works direct- 
ly connected with, and essential to, our external or 
internal commerce. Most of these works were au- 








| tions, and the land approaches to the city. Their re- 


thorised and undertakea some years ago; but little 


. 
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was done upon them during the past year, in conse-) y toa chonze in the current of the Mississipni! in their new homes, these funds wil! al] be rought iam are required, t 

















quence of (he faiure of the appropriations for that! at that place, deserves serious consileration, Re-linto effective use, and made instrumental, jn th resent condit 
purpose. centevents, and the opening scenes in the souh-; fullest extest, to the improvement of this Portion . made in such 
Pie lakes were almost entirely destitute of natu-| west, have given increased importance to the navi-; the human family. of 


the sa 
ral harbors. Navization upon them was exposed to | gation of the Arkansas and Red Rivers. They open The system of trade and intercourse with the | style: y 
imminent perils, and not unfrequently attended with direct communications with an extensive frontier, | dians requires revision, with a view to impose ot Jiment has | 
frightful joss of life and property. With the settle- | which requires to be guarded by military posts.—| restrictions and severer penalties upon those erty romplishing t 
ment and growth of the western country, the com-| The improvement of these rivers, on this account | troduce ardent spirits among them. a hirects the en 
merce upon these inland seas has rapidly increased, as weil as from considerations of a more general; The policy of the government in settling the | male citizens 
and ils estimuted annual amount now exceeds in| character, is embraced among the public works pre-; dians on lands beyond the limits of the states sad of age, and 1 
value the entire exports of the products and manu- sented by the topographical bureau for the patronage ; our organized territories, the success of which is n elves, and dc 
factures of the United States to all foreign countries. | of congress, es:ential to their well being, is apparently Erinin, “A compliat 
An interest of this magnitude, daily augmenting, in| All the estimates of that bureau are confined to| favor among them. "8 ects all pers 
which so many states, and so large a portion of our, objects upon which the opinions of congress liave) The Choctaws are in the course of removal. Th of time and 
citizens participated, naturally commanded the at-!| been expressed, and upon some of them in repeated! Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi have been already have neither | 


} 





tention of congress, and properly received ils fus- instances, removed, pursuant to the treaty of 1842; and th zens of eight 
tering care. Safe harbors were much needed; and Under the directions of this bureau, an exploration | Seminoles transferred to the home provided for then pear arms, th 
asystem of improvements, with a view to provide was made in 1842, of the country between the state | by the treaty of 1845. equip themse| 
them, was commenced in 1824 The total amount of Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. The very! Several negotiations are now pending for extin. Mmm posed, it is qt 
expended upon these harbors is $2.861,964. The satisfactory manner in which it was performed, andj guishing the Indian right of occupancy, to larry Mmmbe exacted fre 
objects to which these appropriations have been ap-| the amount of valuable and interesting information| tracts of land in organized territories, and providir, years. 

« plied, and the amounts of them from 1824 to the thus obtained, induced the government to extend its) them with a country west of the Mississippi. | would fur 
present lime, are specified in the annexed report, toe researches to regions still more remote. Unhappy differences still exist among the Chero. Mggtions should — 


gether with an esti nate of the further sums required At the close of the last session, a second report,’ kees. Delegations from the several! parties into Mmmibirty years, : 
for the ensuing fiscal year. The works, so far as, from the intelligent and enterprising officer assigned | which that nation is divided, have visited this place imggstance at leas 
they have been prosecuted, give abundant assurance to this service, was laid before congress, but not till | in the course of the past season, to lay their com. Mggactual service 
that the anticipated advantages will, in the end, be! very recently republished. [t is a document full of) plaints and their claims before the government, Mgwith a view t 


realized to the fullest extent. It may be proper to. useful information in relation to the country beyond | They have been patiently heard, with a sincere de. impair the e! 
remaik that these improvements are not without: the Rocky Mountains—to its vast capabilities and nu-/| sire to compose their feuds and satisfy their reason. mitigate its | 
benefit, in a military point of view. Should itever) merous resources. able demands. The subjects presented for the ac. Mj {founded com 
become necessary to have a naval force upon these The valuable services of Brevet Captain Fre-/ tion of the executive did not appear to be fit mat. Mggdence and co 
lakas, the numerous and commodious harbors thus) mont, the officer who so successfully conducted | ters for treaty adjustment; nor could they be other. liary to a fre 
provided by the aid of the government will contri-| the previous explorations, are secured to the go-! wise settled, without special legislative authority,— liberty. Tt is 


bute to its safety and successful operation. Besides,' vernment by employing him in a third expedition; These causes of dissatisfaction and strife being re. Wj ieserves the 
there are now employed in the commerce of these! into that extensive and comparatively unknown re- | moved, our Indian relations will be settled on a per- Respectful 
Jakes a great number of large sized and stoutly built! gion. Jt is not however, expected that his labors | manent basis, and be likely to remain quiet fora long | 
steamers, which would not have been placed there can be completed in season to enable this department | time to come. 
by individual enterprise, but for the safety and ac: | to present the results of them to congress at its pre Annexed to the report of the commissioner are | To the pres 
commodation afforded by these harhcrs. Io case of sent session. ; ' several highly interesting communications, received [gy ounecmnauee 
a public emergency, these steamers can ov expedit- Among the d yeuments herewith transmitted, 1S the | in the course of the last year from the Indian sub- 4 REPORT O 
tiously converted into ellective vessels of war, and report of the commissioner of pensions. The amount | agent residing in the territory of Oregon. In these 

rendered subservient to military operations. Nor) paid to pensioners during the last fiscal year was two) documents will be found valuable information ia re- ee nat oft 


* are the economy and facility of transporting troops, | millions of dollars; and the estimate for the next is,!jation to the eeneral features of that country, ils 
gene ¥. its 








munitions of war, and supplies, to be overlooked in $1,974,900. , climate, soil, and productions, the condition of the @ Sir: The: 
estimating the public advantages of the take im-) The number of pensioners of all deseriptions is| emigrants, the provisional government established jj Slates, over 
provements. [tus also said that our bestse imenare 98921. Of these, 9,534 are females. D iring the, by them, and its practical operations; but that part 7 the 30th day 
those who have been trained in the navigation of our Jast year, 2,371 certificates have been issued to per- | of the information more particularly claiming con- (gj anual trans 
lakes. 'sons who were not before on the pension rolls; and; sideration from this department, relates to the In- joo the same 
The number of lake harbor improvements autho- | the whole number of applications now pending be-! dian population of Oregon. ©The number of In- (gard in sulkie 
rized by law is twenty-six. Good harbors have been fore the commissioner is 7,809. These have all been dians residing therein is estimated to be forty-two @ 17,924,046 
made where none existed before; aud the expenses examined—sonie of them repeatedly; but, the evi- Uiousand. ‘hey are represented to be less warlike 184,592 mile 
of construction have not, in the whole exceeded the cence to support them being defective or insuflicient,| and savage than those on this side of the Rocky (gj sl4. 
estimates prospectively presented, These results the partics interested have been not:fied of the | Mountains, disposed generally to cultivate friendly | Por the serv 
give assurance that the plans were judiciously con | grounds of objection. It is probable that nearly ail relations with our citizens settled in that territory, 9 kies, 
ceived, and the work economically and skilfully ex- of them will be again brought up for examination. | and not averse to the habits and pursuits of acivi- J For the serv 
ecuted. It is ascertained by the returns from the several pen-, lized people. Considering their vast superiority in § For the serv 
The public usefulness of these improvements will , sion agents that 1,438 pensioners have died curing, numbers over the emigrants, and the great difficulty boats 
be better appreciated, when it is considered that by | the ‘ast year. Many others have doubtless deceased | in sending aid to the latter in the event of hostili- 9 Por local an 
means of them a most dangerous navigation has been | who are not reported. The business of the bureau, ties, it becomes important to adopt proper mea- § sengers, 
rendered comparativeiy safe. A large shipping tute- has not decreased: nor ts it reasonable to expect that | Sures ‘to preserve, confirm, and extend a friendly 4 railroads 
rest has been created upon our lakes, and facilities | it will, for some time to come. | intercourse between the Indian tribes and ourcitr @ 
and sielter afforded to a commerce now estimated! The law establishing the pension office will expire zens in Oregon. To this end, I would suggest that 
at one hundred imillions of dollars aunually, and | on the 4th of Mareh next. [t will be indispensably!a full agency should be established beyond the 7 
increasing with surprising rapidity, in which six necessary thal this office should be coniinued. [re- | Rocky Mountains, with ample powers and liberal @ The numl 
states are directly, and all sections of the counthy | spectiully suggest that this subject should be present- |} means to maintain amicable relations with these Gigm.‘ice of the 
incidentally interested. | ed tu the notice of congress. tribes. Itis also probable that the public interests @ and mail me 
Nor is it scarcely less important ina commercial) With this communication, I also submit to yon a! will require another agent to reside among the In- 3 ~all con 
or military point of view, that the helping haud of) report ofa highly interesting character from the come | dians in Texas. . . mevice. 
id improvement should be exiended to the natural ave- | missioner of Indian affairs. In it, and inthe accom- | ; here vas paid to the Indians, for annuities, and 4 It is gratil 
: nues for conveying the abundant productions of the panying reports from the several agents and sub-! in fulfitment of otter treaty stipulations, in the fiscal 9 Portation Me 
" west to the Guif of Mexico and the Atlantic coast— | agents, will be founda full statement of the condition | year ending 30th June last, the sum of $805,300 2. June, 1845, 
i the Obio and the Mississippi on the one side, and the | of the Indian tribes under the jurisdiction of the U.| The secretary of war is, moreover, the trustee of Wp uiles, the ec 
A Hudson river on the other. The progress of the work | States, aad of the transactions of government with! funds, belonging to different tribes, amounting to § On the 3¢ 
; on the two other rivers, having for its main object the « during the past year. | 92,140,591 32—the annual interest of which is Glll- § ices. ? lhe 
at the removal of obstructions, has been, in a weasure,|; With these tribes our relations are pacific, and 679 UG. This is exelusive of the Chickasaw nation- Gig )ear 352 ne 
‘if suspended during the past season—means not having | their condition ts, in the main, Muprovin. Gratily-| a! fund of $1,579,399 40, of which the secretary ol | On this di 
at been provided at the last session of congress lor that) ing evidence of advancement is exhibiied among th< | tne treasury Is trustee. 4 There w 
ge purpose. i tribes of the south and west; and there is reason to} The income from these trust funds is paid to the J 3.033 postr 
i Locking to the vast interests subserved by this | hope that those in the northwest will, in this respect, | fudians, or, if not wanted for present purposes, s 5 Se of ¢ 
a improvement, and to is unquestionable public char-| imitate their example. a her invested for their berefit. These payments, however, ’ 4 change 
Put acter; scarcely a doubt is entertained that it will be | Several denominations of Christians are aiding the | do not inelude considerable sums paid to individua's Where tl 
. , resumed. Estimates for its fariher prosecution are | designs of the government, by their benevolent ef. | or families, derived from the sale of reservations be- |: Pain: 352 
Bi therefore submitted in the accusupanying report of) forts to diffuse among them the blessings of educa._| longing to them, and sold urider the directions of the . ihe bumt 
a the chief of the topographieal engineers. In the | tion and religion, and to elevate their position by in- | government. — ' : Pye made 
i sai.e report will also be found an elaborate and in | tellectual and moral culture. The information re: | In considering the means of resisting foreign a5" . Hh te ro 
a teresting exposition of the present condition of the; ceived at this department warrants the belief that} gression, and preserving internal order and tranqu’ 3 the netted a 
bi, Hudson river; of its importance im regard to com-| there is an increased disposition on the part of the | lity, it should not be forgotten that much reliance -— “he adh 
merce and to military movements, as one of the} Indians generally to avail themselves of the opportu-{ wisely placed on the militia. This reliance e€% ri hp reve 
main avepues.of communication from the western] nities otfered for improvements. Manna! labor | empts the United States from the dangers and oe i eo 
states to the sea board, and the channel through’ schools seem to be peculiarly adapted to their condi- | expense of a large standing army. In proportion hong com 
which a considerable poriion of the trade between ‘tion. By this mode of instruction, while they are|to the importance of the duties which may be a me mad nett 
“ these states aud the AUantic must necessarily pass;) taught letters, they acquire, at the same time, a prac- | quired of the militia, should be the care of the g° @ Le postmas 
of the difficulties which now embarrass ils navi- tical knowledge of the means of obtaining subsist-| vernment to prepare this furce for the performance = — by 
gation in the vicinity of Albany; of the success of ence and comlort by their own industry and skill. | of them. ae ; od et A 
former expenditures, and the plans and probable | In many of the treaties, the government has taken The law providing “for organizing, arming, che nial - 
cost of farther improvements, called for by so| care to set apart funds for the purpose of education, | disciplining the militia,” was passed eae saith Magee 
many and such important public considerations.— which have been in most cases mad> available to} government was established, and has remaine oat ty 1 ae 
That part of the report which brings into view the that desirable object. When the removals from the | only a few slight alterations, Great and ~~ ote a. 
Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red Rover, and the| states and organized territories shall be completed, | changes have since taken place in our erser law former ret 
harbor of St. Lonis, exposed to injury by a ten- and the tribes interested in these provisions settled | internal relations, and some modifications m tha rety 
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re canned Fe, aia diastaellhibinadin ae bebtatedaoene 
ve required, to make the sy-tem conformable to ou 
* esentt condition. It is believed that they may °: 


made in such a manner as to improve its efficiency, | 
at the same time, to diminish its burdens upon, 


d : , ; 
nd people. A classification of those subject to en- 


rollment has been suggested as the best mode of ac- 
complishing this desirable object. The present law 
jirects the enrollment of all free able bodied white 
male citizens between eighteen and forty-five years 
of age, and requires them to arm and equip them- 
selves, and do military duty. 

A compliance with this provision nevessarily sub- 
ects all persons enrolled to a considerable expense 
of time and money, and among them many who 
have neither at their own command. ‘Though citi- 
zens of eighteen years of age are not too young to 
year arms, they are not gevecrally in a situation to 

wip themselves. In view of the burdens now im- 
posed, it is questionable whether militia duty should 
pe exacted from persons under the age of twenty-one 
years. 


nehreve that inere will be a falling off from the nett, t 


the lowest bidder. An exception is implied «hen 
eine of the last fisea! year of about forty five perjever “the celerity, certainty, and security of the 
cent. Assuming this to be true, and that the savings | mails,” required a higher grade of service than that 
on contracts let, and to be let, will equi! the ex | proposed by the lowest bidder. This called for the 
pense of new routes to be put in operation, »: 1 the lexercise of a diseretion unusual and new in the prac. 
improved service that may he rendered necessary to ; tice of the department, 
meet the demands of the public, then there willbe} ‘To render it both just and uniform a careful re- 
a diminution of the means of the department to meet) view was taken by the department of the different 
the expenses for the present year of $1,323,597. | diserintrons of bids, classes of routes, and of the poli- 
The most expensive as well as the most important }ey and requirements of the new law; and an opinion 
branch of business under the control of this depart-|drawn up, and read to the bidders who were present 





ment, is the transportation of the mails. To adjust| in giving a decision in one of the cases, that defined 
the degree and mode of service; to regulate the con- | the principles regulating the letters. A copy is here- 
“nexions between routes, so as to effect a speedy in- | with appended—No. 6. 
_tercommunication between the several parts of the; The service throughout the Union will be ptaced 
country; to secure contracts for the faithful and! under the operation of the new law as the old con- 
_ punctual performance of the service; to settle ques | tracts expire—which will be, in the western section, 
‘tions which constantly arise, involving public and | in May next; in the southern section in May, 1847; 
private interests to the amount of some millions of | and the middle section in May, 1848; so that, after 
dollars of each year; to meet the urgent demands of | the Ist July, 1848, the whole service will be placed 


-\the public for maii accommodations, which the | under the provisions of the new law. 


| would further suggest that trainings and inspec- | growth of the country and its rapidly inereasing po 
ons should be confined to those under the age of | pulation require. with the restricted means of the de- 
ihirty years, and that only this class, in the first in-, partment, and witho it impairing the efficiency of the 
tance at least, should be liable to requisitions for present service, upon which so many and such impor- 
actual service. Changes im the present organ‘zation, | (ant interests depend—requires the utmost vigilance 
with a view to these results, while they would not, and circumspection, and cannot be presented in de 
inpair the efficiency of the militia system, would | tail in a communication of this character. 
mitigate its unequa: burdens, remove some well- | The statistical tables marked 1, 2,3.4,5,and 5A, 
jounded complaints, and aid in restoring the confi-| prepared by the first assistant postmaster general, 
dence and consideration justly due to it as an anxi-, and appended to this report, present a view of the 
jiary to a free government and a safeguard to public _extent and cost of the transportation of the mails, as 
liberty. Itis a subject of serious impertanee, and | well in the several states as for the whole union.— 
deserves the deliberate attention of congress. Teey give a comparison with the preceding year, 

Respectfully submitted, show the tendency to increase or diminis' the cost 

W. LL. MARCY, _since the commencement of the present fiscal year, 
Secretary of war. | and the manner in which itis produced. Two in- 

To the president of the United Statrs. portant cireumstances have occurred to affect the 
mot inin1enarinmmmnsemmemmmmmrnpee, | prices of transportation in the present year: 

i co in aneanl ies a | |st. The renewal! of the contracts in May last for 
REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GEN ERAL. /one section of the union, composed of Gia’ diaina of 
year a cs | New England and New York. 

Post office department, Dec. 1, 1845. 2d. Putting in operation the act to establish cer- 

Sim: The extent of the post routes in the United | tain post routes, passed 3d day of March tsst. 

Slates, over which the mails were transported on | Taking the contracts already executed, and esti- 
the 30th day of June last, was 143,844 miles. The; mating the cost of the railroad and steamboat ser- 
anual transportation of the mails over these routes, | viee, for which no contracts have yet been made, at 
op the same day, was 35,634,269 miles; on horsebac k | the minimum prices which the department has offer- 
and in sulkies, 11,225,631 miles; by -tage and coach,| ed under the recent act of congress, and it will be 
17,924,046 wiles; by steamboats and railroads, 6,-| seen that the cost of transporting the mails in New 
{84,592 miles—w hich cost the United States $2,995,-; England and N. York wili be reduced $252,732 for 
504. the present year, ending the 30th June next, below 





for the service on horseback and in sul- | the prices of the last year—being a saving of about 
kies, . ° ‘ . $ 548,482) thirty five per cent, without any reduction of the 
For the service in coaches and stages 1,476,079 | amount of service performed in the preceding year. 


For the service on railroads and in steam- 
boats , . , , 

For local and mail agents, and mail mes- 
sengers, incideut to the service on 
railroads and steambvats ° 


| On the other hand, the letting of the new routes to 

843,430 | contract will add to the expenses of the present year 
| $36,200. 

The cause of the great saving fover $250,000) in 

37.513 the annual expenditure in that section, may be traced 

|to two provisions in the late act of congress to re- 

$2,905 504, duce the rates of postage—one requiring the post- 

—. master general, ‘tin all future lettings” of contracts, 

The number of contractors on that day in the ser- 
Nice of the departmept was 3,277; mail agents 39; 
and mail messengers 114; the number of local agents 
3—ail connected with the railroad and steamboat 
service. 

It is gratifying to find that, whilst the annual trans 
portation was greater for the year ending the 30th 
june, 1845, than for the preceding year, by 224,645 | 
wiles, the cost was less by $62,791. 

On the 30th June, 1845, there were 14,183 post of- 
ices. There were established during the preceding 
Jear 352 new offices, and 269 discontinued. 

On this day the number is 14,003. 

There were appointed during the same perio“, 
3,033 postmasters. 1,897 were appoinetd in conse- 
jience of deaths or resignations; 17 in consequence 
achange in the sites of the offices; 753 removals, 
lf where the commissions expired, and not ge-ap- 
pointed; 352 by the establishment of new offices; 516 
the number of contractors were fined, or deduc- 
tlons made from their pay for omissions to perform, 
T itreguiaities ia the pertormance of their coutracts 
—Which amounted to $10,521 50, after deducting 
lhe remission of fines. 

The revenue of the department, for the same pe- 
lo! amounted to $4,289,841 80. The expenditure 
lor the same period amounted to 4,320,731 99. 

The nett revenue, after deducting the commissions 
of postmasters, contingent and incidental expenses, | 








ficient guarantees for the performrnce, without other 
reference to the mode of such transportation than 
may be necessary to provide for the due celerity, 
certainty, and security of such transportation;’’ and 
annulling the regulation of the department which re- 
quired the under bidder, in certain cases, to take the 
stock of the former contractor. The other provision 
was that which directed the postmaster general to 
classify the railroad and steamboat routes into three 
classes, and limited him to certain maximum rates 
of compensation for each class. ‘The act was passed 


of July. 

The contracts for New England and New York 
were let in April and May last, to go into effect on 
the Ist of July, and continue in operation four years. 
[ entertain no doubt that these contracts should be 
let under the provisions of the new Jaw, and that 
such was the intention of congress. A due vezord 
to the other sections of the country required it; a 
fair trial of the experiment of low postages demand- 
ed that full effect should be given to the provisions 
of the law intended to reduce the burdens on the 
postage fund, and that they should go ito operation 
cotemporaneously with the law, where pre-existing 
contracts did not prevent it. Notice was at once 
given of this determination, and the contracts were 
mode in conformity to it. This course was strenu- 





nhounted to $2 949 917 27 ously res}: ted by the former contractors, who seemed 
Pull returns of nustavast for the quarter ndins| to expect higher raies o) compensation, under (he 
20th Sertember lest have pot as vet been receiy-| old syste, than the eniarged Meld for competition 
nd setiied: as to enable the sptment tol ereated by the new law would perait. Their me- 


s an acctirate {1 
erter, 


t 


f that} morial and mi: 
: en made oft ed No. 5. 

Nose received, and by a couiparison with them of| . The provision referred to did not direct the post- 
“tiner returns from the same offices, | am induced tul master general to assign the contracts, i all cases, 


‘melt of he revenues « ngwer are hereunto annexed, mark- 


A carelt } CACM LA nm hoa hren 





to give the same “‘to the lowest bidder tendering suf- | 


the 3d of March last, to go into operation on the Ist} 


1 regret to state that the difficulties and embar- 


-rassments attending the making of contracts with 


‘the railroad companies have again been experienced 
‘in New York and New England. 

| Of sixty seven cases requiring contracts with rail- 
prone corporations, which should have been closed in 
i July last, but thirty five have, as yet, been adjusted. 
| ‘his is owing to the demand, on their part, of prices 
| 


‘exceeding the rates preseribed under the act of con- 
|ress of the 31 Mareh last. 

The classification required by that law has been 
made, and the maximum prices allowed in each case. 


| 
| 


| 
| This has been done under the most liberal constrie. 
ition of the law—one that gives an additional com- 
| pensation, whenever the road necessarily conveys 
‘the mail ofiener than once a day. But these termes, 
‘favorable as they are, have received but a partial 
laceeptance. Whilst they dechne executing the eon- 
‘tracts as above stated, the service is generally per- 
formed, and the companies are paid the prices spe- 

cified in the circular which was addressed to the 

companies, informing them of the classification, and 
| the amount of pay which had been adopted by the 


| department. The circular is hereto annexed, mark- 


ed No. 7. 


| The maximum rates fixed by the act of 34 of 
March, for the 2d and 3d classes, is an ample com- 
| pensation for the services performed by them; and it 
‘is to be regretted ihat the maximum of compensation 
‘for the first class had not been reduced and fixed ata 
| price corresponding more nearly to the difference in 
the services performed by thum. Whilst the first 
class receives over 9 per cent, of the whole amount 
| paid railroads, it does not perform more than 2} per 
‘cent. of the service. Too large an amount of the 
revenues of the department is withdrawn from the 
_general service for the payment of railroads. The 
amount withdrawn by them, beyond a proper remu- 
-neration for the service performed, deprives the de- 
beverse~. tu that extent, of the means to furnish 
|mail accommodations to those sections of the coun- 
‘try where they are most needed. 
Railroads are eminently useful. Their introduc- 
lion constitutes an epoch in the march of improve. 
‘ment. Great and important advantages are enjoyed 
by the citizens in the reduction of the price of trans- 
| portation, travel, &c., and the speed which has been 
igiven by them. But they have universally increased 
the price for transporting the manls, and in some in- 
i stances to the extent of 200 or 300 per cent. over the 
former prices. Jt would be difficult to find a satisfac- 
tory reason for the difference in the price of trans- 
| porting a thonsand pounds of newspapers and letters, 
(and a thousand pounds of merchandize, in the same 
cars, between the same places, and in the same 
time; yel, more than ten times the amount probably 
|is demanded for the one than for the other. Are 
such exactions right—and especially towards a gov- 
ernment which made tue iron laid on the roads free 
of duty for so many years, and in numerous cases re- 
mitted the duttes when paid, thus actually advancing 
them more than five miliions of dollars since 1832? 
‘The service performed by the railroads constitutes 
/one tenth partof the entire service of the depart- 
ment, whilst they receive one filth of its whole re- 
/venue. These exorbditant prices are justified in this 
country because similar prices are said tv be paid in 
England for such service. ‘I'here it may be the po- 
licy of the government to grant monopolies to estab- 
lish and maintain privileged classes; to give undue 
preference to wealth aid capital over labor to sus- 
tain the few, at the expense of the many; our insti- 
tutions are based upon an equality amons the citizens 
and the different interests—justice to ali, and special 
favors tonone. Itis highly gratifying to see the en- 
terprise of our citizens extending the advantages and 
blessings of rapid intercommunication over so large 
a portion of our country; and it affords me pleasure 
tu add, that the services rendered by these comp.- 
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nies to (he department ha: ': en, in the main, of the. to take charge of the offices. 


most acceplable character, 

it is, however, my duty to inform you, that if these 
facilities for transportation and travel continue to in- 
crease as rapidly as they have within the last few 
years, and congress cannot devise some means to re- 
sist the heavy exactions made upon this department, 
its revenues must be absorbed in a few years for the 
payment of that species of service. 

The difficulty heretofore existing between the de- 
partment and the Philadelphia and Baltimore rail- 
road company, growing out of the refusal of the 
company to take the mail from Philadelphia imme- 
diately on its arrival from New York in the night, 
has been settled by the engagement of the company 


vice on the opening of the spring, after they have 
completed the repairs of their road—which will in- 
crease the despatch of the mail west of Baltimore, 
and south of Washington, twenty four hours. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the New York and 
Philadelphia Railroad Company still persist in their 
refusal to convey mail agents for the department 
over their road. This is a service rendered by all 


submitted the question to the attorney general; and 
his opinion accompanies this report, marked No. 3. 
to perform that highly necessary and important ser- | Copies of the orders made are also annexed, marked 
| No. 9. 


The arguments urged 
by the friends of the bill, that the cheap rate of bn- 
/siness would increase the business of the department, 
land prevent a reduction of its revenue—the general 

appropriation limiting its expenditures, and the ap. 
|propriation for postmasters and their clerks being 
nearly the same as those of the preceding year—sa- 
| tisfied me that congress had not intended a reduction 
of their pay, or that of their clerks; and therefore [ 
determined to allow them, for each quarter of the 
present year, the same compensation they received 
| for the corresponding quarter of the preceding year. 
Entertaining some doubts of my power to do so, | 





ee ee ie 


— — ne 


practice would, ina short time, deprive the depart. 
ment of a large proportion of its legitimate lacome. 
The department has no power to suppress it, typ. 
ther than todirect the postages to be properly charg. 
ed, whenever such practices are detected. ‘This A 
also introduced a species of thin, light paper, 5 
which five or six letters may be placed under one 
cover, and still be under the halfounce. It, in truth 
makes free the transmission of notes, bills of ox. 
change, acceptances, drafts, receipts, and smal! par. 
cels of money, the letter alone paying the postage. 
[t renders the postage tax more unequal upon the 
different classes of society than the former mode of 
rating by the single sheet. ‘These devices to eva, 
the law may be easily suppressed, or rendered much 





These considerations leave but little ground to 


ihope that, within any reasonable time, the expendi. | 


less injurious to the revenue, by establishing ong 
‘quarter of an ounce instead of the half ounce, or by 
| directing the letters to be rated, as formerly, by the 
single sheet—which is decidedly better for the reve. 


| 4 : } : 
) tures can be so reduced as not to require the aid of -nues of the department, and more convenient jg 


|the treasury. This branch of the public service was 
founded upon the principle that it should sustain it. 
self. Congress never made ita source of revenue 
‘for general purposes, except for a short period dur. 


| practice for the deputy postmaster. 

The practice of sending packages of letters 
through the mails to agents, for distribution, hag not 
entirely superseded the transmission of letters, over 


other companies where it is desired; and upon no | ing the late war with Great Britain, nor permitted the | post roads, out of the mails, by the expresses. The 


other route is it more needed than this. From this 
—the most important route in the United States, and 


general revenues to be applied to tis support. To 
tax that class of our citizens who do not participate 


‘character of this offence is such as to render detec. 
tion very uncertain, full proof almost impossible, 


for which they receive the maximum pay allowed in the advantages of the mail service for the benefit | conviction rare. The penalties are seldom recover. 
by law—the mail agent is excluded, and the service | of those who enjoy its exclusive use, isso manifestly | ed after conviction, and the department rarely se. 


thereby materially injured, in not having some one | unjust, that it las been seldom presented to the con- | cures enough to meet the expenses of prosecution, 


on the road to receive jetters written after the clos- 
ing of the mails, to assort and deliver the mails at 


the intermediate offices, and, above all, to have one | with every interest in society, reaching every neigh- | violations of the law arrested, their packages, trunks, 


on board the cars to watch and expose, when detect 


(sideration of congress. 
| ‘The numerous agents of the department, identified 


_borhood—its tendeney to enlarge the circle of its 


(Tf the officers of the department were authorized jy 
i proper cases to have the persons engeged in these 


or boxes, seized and examined before a proper ji. 


ed, those plunderers of the public revenues, who, we | operations, and to increase its power and patronage, | dicial officer, and, when detected in-violating the 
have reason to believe, are yet actively engaged in| now so large as to be a source of jealousy among the | law, retained for the examination of the court and 
taking letters out of the mails over this great tho- people—require that every restriction should be | jury, it is believed that the practice could be at once 


roughfare. This may in some degree account fer thrown around it that will not impair its usefulness, | suppressed, 


the great falling off of the revenue at those two of: 
fices for the Jast quarter. 

It was confidently believed, if the business of the 
department was to increase, In consequence of the 
low postages, at any points in the Union, it would 
have been between those two greatcities. What 
reasons exist for this singular refusal, the depart- 
ment cannot well ascertain, That it has the effect 
to detract from the character of ihe route as an 
agent in the mail service, and abridge its usefulness 
to the public, there can be no doubt. 

It has been shown that the savings in New York 
and New England at the lettings last spring exceed- 


ed one quarter of a million of dollars. Should simi-| 
lar savings be realized in other sections, when placed | returns to the department, of the operation of the | 


under the new law, there will be, in the western sec- 
tion, after the first of July next, a reduction in the 
cost of the annual transportation of about $335 000; 


. . . . j e 1 a , 
in the southern section, after the first of July, 1847, | 1s no reasonable ground to believe that, without some pend the a 


about $233,000 per annum; and in the middle sec- 
tion, alter the first of July, 1848, $180,000 per an- 
num. The whole reduciion thus wade, after the 


first July, 1848, in the transportation of the mails, admit ef such a curtailment of the present service as | high, 


will be $1,005,000 per ennum. : 


It may not be safe to infer from the reduction of | opinion of the undersigned, the deficiency should not | 


prices of transportation in New York and New Eng- 
land, thata similar one may be made in the other 
sections of the Union, when subjected to the provi- 
sions of the new law. In the former, the higher 
grades of service had been more generally employed, 
because of the greater facilities for the mail! service, 
than in the Jatter. The new law, only requiring 
that species of service which is necessary for the 


safe and speedy transportation of the mails, would | 


enlarge the field of competition, and reduce the 
prices more in the one than the others. The prices 
for transporting the mails may be injuriously afiect- 
ed by the state of the trade and markets of the 
country. The extent of the country, its increasing 
population, will demand additional and improved 
service, aud, if extended to ‘Texas and Oregon, will 
not allow any reduction of the expenditures in this 
branch of the service. 

The compensation to postmasters, and the expens- 
es of the offices, are the next principal source of ex- 
penditure, and amounted, for the year ending 3Uth of 
June last, to the sum of $1,409,875 18. 

This class of officers had been paid by a commis- 
sion depending on the amount received at their oili- 
ces, avd by the franking privilege. Their compen. 
gation under the former jaws, with the expeption of 
a few at the largest offices, was Jess, in proportion to 
the services rendered and the importance of the du- 
ties performed by them, tha that of any other ofli- 
cers under the federal government. ‘The new law 
operated with peculiar hardship vpon them. It de- 
prived them of the franking privilege, and diminish- 
ed their compensation in proportion to the reduction 
of the revenue, and greatly increased their labors. 

The number of resignations—over two thousand— 
created an apprehension that the public service might 
suffer from the want of competent and faithful men 


or interfere with its legitimate functions. 
the best restrictions that can be imposed, is the limi- 
tation of the expenditures to its income. Should it 
|be thrown upon the treasury for its support, there is 
great danger that the demands for an extension of 
ithe service may be made—as much with a view to 
distribution of the revenues in the different sections 
of the country, as to the necessary mail accommo- 
dations—that the same watchful supervision of its 
concerns now require to maimtain its credit may not 
ibe kept up, nor the usual and necessary precautions 
| Sep tast wasteful expenditure of its resources be ob- 
served. 


So far as calculations can be relied on, from the 


| 


/new postage law, for the quarier ending 30th Sep- 
tember last, the defictency for the carrent year will 
exceed a million and a quarter of dollars; and there 


jamendment of that law, it will fall short of a million 
‘of dollars for the present year. 
| As the public interests and convenience wil] not 


materially to reduce the expenditures, and, in the 


| be made a permanent charge upon the treasury, the 
‘revenues must be inereased, so as to produce the 
| desired amount of money, by a revision and modifi- 
cation of the act of the 31 of March, to which, ina 
greatdesree, the ieiiciwncy ma; be attribute]. 

| ‘The rating of letters by weight, instead of the 


| single sheet, as formerly, has led to practices little | 


less injurious to the revenue than the expresses which 
were Kept up prior to the passage of the act just 
'referred to. Applications were made to the depart- 
jment, shortly after its passage, for permission to 
| take letters out of the mail over post routes, the ap 
/plicants proposing to go to the post office the pre- 
pay the posiage by weight. ‘The consent of the de- 
partment was sought to avoid the penalties for taking 
letters out of the inails over post routes. These pro- 
positions were rejected. The right was then claimed 
of enveloping letters addressed to particular indivi- 
duals, and directing them to their agents for distri- 
bution, and paying the postage by the half ounce, 
and probably receiving pay by the single letter. 
This practice is believed to prevail extensively in 
some oj the cities, producing great profit to those 


dened with the transportation, and those engaged in 
itieceive the profits of the distribution. An inci. 
dent recently occurred which will forcibly illustrate 
the injurious effects of such a practice upon the re- 
venues of the department. A large bundle of letters 
was enveloped and sealed, marked ‘‘postage paid 
$169.” By some accident in the transportation, the 
envelope was so much injured as to enable the post- 
master to see that it contained 100 letters to differ. 
ent individuals, evidently designed for distribution 
by the person to whom directed, and should have 
been charged ten dollars. The continuance of this 





Among | 


engaged in it—probably more than the former ex- | 
press lines realized, as the department is now bur- | 


There seems no just reason wliy indi. 
viduals engaged in smuggling letters and robbing the 
idepartment of its legitimate revenues should not be 
| punished in the same way and to the same extent a 
| persons guilty of smugg!ing goods; nor why tie same 
'means of detection should not be given the post of 
| fice department which are now given to the treasury 
| Weight and bulk of the mails add much to the 
|cost of transportation, which constitutes near three 
fourths of the whole expenditures of the departinent 
and if it is to be sustained on its own revenues, it: 
but just and proper that ali matters passing throug 
the mails should be compelled to pay a fair propo 
lion of the cost incurred by transportation and deli 
very. A discrimination has usually been made i 
behalf of newspapers and other printed matter, be 
cause they are siipposed to advance the policy of th 
'government, by contributing to the general diffusiot 
‘of intelligence among the people, upon which de 
yaintenance and perpetuation of our fre 
jinstitutions. There was, under the old law, too gre 
a difference between the tax upon letters and printe 
matter. ‘The tax upon the former was unnecessari 
and b+ came oppressive to the citizens; the ta 
| upon the latter was not so high as materially to in 
terfere with their general circulation. ‘There are! 
regular returns made to the department,of the wei! 
of the different kinds of matter passing through th 
mails, upon which an opinion might be formed ol! 
actual cost of the different kinds, and the propor 
which each should pay. 

One of my predecessors, in 1633, had an accoil 
kept, for one week, of the weights of the mails, d 
tinguish.ng between the weights of letters and ne® 
papers, and pamphlets, in the cities of New Yo 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Richma 
—from which it appeared that the whole weight! 
the mails was 55,241 pounds: of which, the ne 





| 


papers weighed 44,868 pout 
‘ihe periodicals 8,857 ° 
Letters, free and taxable 1916 “ 


It is confidently believed that the difference 
weight between the printed matter and weitten © 
munications passing through the maiis is gre! 
since the passage of the late law than before—! 
nine-tenths of the whole weight of the mails, até 
greater inequality cf buik, is composed of pri! 
matter, paying about one-ninth of the expense. }! 
great inequality in the cest of transportation did 
warrant the difference in postages under the (ora 
law, and was most unjust to the friendly and 0! 
ness correspondence of the country. The reduc! 
of the letter postage by the late law was but ai! 
of justice to that class of our citizens who had be 
so long and so oppressively taxed for the benef 
others. 

‘The same necessity did not exist for a reductio! 
the postage on printed matter. That had ali" 
been low—greatly below the actual expense 4! 
transportation, and yet not so high as to inter 
materially with the general policy of the go" 
meut. 

{ therefore recommend a continuance of the 
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of postage on written communications, with these 
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number of letters trans -nitted to the offices to which 


modifications: that five cents pay for cach single Jet-| they are directed, and returned as dead letters to the 
ter for fifty miles and under; that ten cents pay for | department, shows the importance and necessity of 


each letter for any distance between fifty and three 
nundred miles, until the 30th June, 1348, and after 
that time that the ten cents pay for any distance over 
fifty miles; and that fifteen cents be paid on each sin- 

je letter, for any distance over three hundred miles, 
until the 30th of June, 1848, when it shall cease.— 
The rate of fifteen cents is added to compensate the 
department for the high prices paid upon the con- 
tracts under the old law, which do not expire until 
thattime. I recommend, also, a restoration of the 
former postage upon all! printed matter passing 
through the mails—with the right reserved to pub. 
lishers to take them out of the mails over post roads. 

Ialso recommend a limitation of the number of | 





- 


this change. It is estimated by those having charge 
of the dead letter office, that they average about 
three hundred thousand quarterly, and the first quar- 
ter, under the new law, about four hundred thou- 
sand. 

The department receives no compensation for 
their transmission, and is at the additional expeuse 


letter office. In addiiion to this loss, an immense 


mass of printed matter is sent through thg mails 


engage in the service on the principal line for th® 
nelt procee!s of postage arising from them. 
present condition of the finanees of the department, 
I have deemed the making of these contracts of so 











~GENERAL, 255 


In the 


much importance, that | fixed the period for making 


them when congress will be in session, that 1 may 
‘be guided by such further direetions as it may think 
proper to cive, when it will have a full view of the 
case after the proposals are made. 


The electro-magnetic telegraph, invented by Pro- 


(of forwarding them through the mails to the dead | fessor Morse, and put in operation between the ev 
ties of Washington and Baltimore, under appropri- 
ations made by congress, was placed under the su- 


which is never called for by those to whom directed, perintendence of the postmaster general, by a clause 
and which is not required to be returned to the dead |in one of the appropriation acts of the 3d of March 


letter office. 
The pre-payment of postage would put an end to | 


last. 
directions of the secretary of the treasury; but had 


It had been in use the year previous, under the 


papers that editors or publishers may interchange | the practice, too common, of sending anuonymous | been conducted more with reference to the testing of 


free through the mails. 
to be between seventeen and eighteen hundred print-| 
ing establishments in the United States from which | 
newspapers issue. From this fact alone it will be | 
readily seen what abuses might be practised upon | 
the department. 

It is believed by the undersigned, if it shall be the | 
pleasure of congress to adopt these suggestions, that 
the cheap postage system may be maintained, and, | 
it is hoped, without any aid from the treasury after 


noy and harrass the persons to whom addressed; as 
well as the still more common practice of scattering 
newspapers, pamphlets, &c., throughout the whole 
land, when any particular object is to be effected, 





by addressing them to persons not ordering them— 


often refusing to take them out—and (pr which, even | 


when taken out and paid, the department receives 


no compensation adequate to the expense of carry- ,{!ations and the rates of postage adopted. 


ing them in the mails. It might diminish the num- 


There are now understood | communication through the mails, intended to an-,its capabilities, and such experiments as tended to 


improve and perfect its operations. 

Having been transferred to the post office depart- 
ment, | at once adopted regulatiuns to bring it into 
constant service, as a means of transmitting intelli- 
zencej accessible to all, and prescribe the rates of 
postage. The copy of the order, which accompa- 
nies this report, marked No. 1], will show the regu- 
One-half 
of the rates of postage stiggested by Professor Morse 


the present year. It will be seen, however, that any ber of letters,even under the present low rates of was adopted by me, under the hope that it would 
diminution of the expenditures, or increase of the | postage, sent through the mails, but would certainly , greatly increase its revenues. Jt went into operation 


revenues, in the mode suggested, 1s and must be con-j add to the revenues of the department. 

the dead letters would surely exceed the probable loss | the charge of po-tage commenced. 

| April to the Ist 
4 t i i 


jectural, and, if adopted by congress, would require 
contingent appropriations, only to be used where a 





| 
j 
} 
| 


The pay on 


which might aries from a diminution of corretpond- 


dificiency in the revenues to meet the expenditures | ence. 


shall render it necessary. | 


The 6th section of the new law directs that class. 
of public officers formerly entitled to the franking 


to, or payable by them, upon letters, &c., received 
through the mails, touching the business of their 
offices, and directs their payment out of the contin- 
gent fund of the department and bureaus, or out of 
the treasury; but no provision 13 made for the pay- 
ment of the postage on official communications sent 
from the departments to ollicers or others ata dis- 
tance from the seat of government. This has pro- 
duced occasional difficulties between the deputy post- 


masters, who claim the postage upon the delivery of| The statute of jimitation, for the benefit of sure-. 


the communications, and the officers to whom they 
are addressed. It is understood, however, that the 
heads of departments have directed accounts to be 
kept of all such communications, and will direct 
their payment, with the other postages of the depart- 
ments. It also directs the deputy postmasters to 
keep accounts of such letters,and to be allowed a 
credit for them, when the account is verified, upon 
oath, and the latter transmitted asa voucher. Se- 
veral casés have occurred in which the verification 
on oath, costs the postmaster more than the credit 


to which he is entitled, and the retention of the let-| 


ter by him is often rendered necessary from its con- 
tents. 

As the whole of the money arising from the keep- 
ing of these accounts comes from the treasury, it is 
suggested, as worthy of consideration, whether thev 
Ought not to be dispensed with allogether, and the 
postages paid by an appropriation from the treasury 
a SOun as congress shall be enabled, from the ac- 


counts now kept, to ascertain’ with reasonable cer- | 


tainty the amount which should be paid for that ob- 
ject; and to perinit all official communications to and 
irom the departments and bureaus to be received aad 
sett free, or marked as paid. 

It is indispensable that a}l communications ad- 
dressed to that class of officers who formerly had the 
Privilege of tranking should be received free of post- 
age. ‘The privilege might, with great propriety, be 
restricted to official communications from them; or 
Congress should provide for their payment. This 
should include deputy postmasters especially, as a 
very large number of them regarded the privilege as 
part of their duty performed by them, there is be- 
lieved to have been as little @puse of the privilege 
by them as any other class of officers to which it was 
extended. 

Pre-payment of postage upon all matter passing 
through the mails, has been ofien recommended by 
my predecessors, and is of so much imporiauce, tial, 
lu my judgment, it cannot be too strongly recom. 
mended to the favorable consideration of congress; 
aud, if adopted, will supercede many of the sugges- 
tions made in this report. ‘ne transportation of let 
ters and other mailable matter is always at the in- 
Stance of the person wh» deposites in tiie post office; 
and the risk of theirdelivery to the persons to whom 
they are addressed should not be thrown upon the 
department. 

The service is performed in the transmission, and 
Should be paid for at the time, and by the person 
seeking the aid of the departiwent. Tie immense 


| partment is concerned. 


The interests of the department, as well as of the | 





fon the Ist of April, having expended $630 15 before 


From the lst of 
{ October, the expenditures amount- 
ed to $3,244 99—making the whole expenditure 
$3,925 14; whilst the revenues for the six months 


citizens, require a revision of the law regulating the | amounted to the sum of $413 44. 


fees of district attorneys and other officers and wit- | 
privilege to keep accounts of al! pustage chargeable | 


In estimating the expenditures of this line, the 


nesses attending the courts in cases where this de-! salary of Professor Morse, perhaps, ought not to be 


’ . | 
| Tlie suits are generally tor | added. 
_smaili sums of money, and the costs oflen exceed the | sury, and continued in estimates upon which the last 


It was fixed by the regulations of the trea- 


amount claimed, to the citizen as well as to the de-, appropriation was founded; and his time iias beeu 


partment. 


led to attend all the suits, in whatever courts 


ficers collecting public moneys. 


ties, often compels two suits for the same money; 
and the death of the principal or sureties requires 
_additional suits in soine of the states; so that three 
or four suits are not unusual for the same claim.— 
This multiplication of suits 1s often oppressive to the 
cilizen, as weil as the department, by the great in- 
crease O| costs 

lt has been decided in some of the states, that up- 
/ON Suils against postmasters, for their quarterly dues, 
demand must be proved before a recovery can be 
| had—notwithstanding it is made their duty to depo- 
sit money in the places selected, or otherwise pay 
|over, at the end of each quarter. ‘his produces 
great additional delay and expense, as the contrac- 
|tors who usually make the demand, often reside in 

sections of the country remote from the place of 
trial. 

Congress, at its last session, authorized the post- 
master general to provide, by contract, for the trans- 
| portation of the mails between any port of this coun- 
try and any foreign port, in sailing packets or steam- 
iships. In entering into contracts, it authorized a 
| preference to be given to those proposals for the ser- 
i that offered to convey in such vessels as were 
‘capable of being converted into ships of war. ‘This 
| and other provisions indicated the policy of private 
enterprise and capital, aided by appropriations from 
this department, to be expended for the transporta- 


tent, of a military marine. 


subject presenting much that was novel for the con- 


scheme of mail service between this and other coun- 
tries in all the parts and alternatives that had been 
contemplated. A copy is hereto annexed, marked 


No. 10. 


blished under the autiovity of the British govern .uent, 
exercised no little miluence in stimulating the énter- 


law referred to. An appropriation of about eighty- 
five thousand pounds sterling a year is made by that 
government to sustain that line. Some of those who 
wish to take a contract under this government, ex- 
pect to receive a stated sum per annum for their in- 
vesiment and service. itis, however, represented 
that the expenditure made by the British government 
is fully renmbursed by the amounlof postages coliect- 
ed from the mails which the Jine couveys. 

Other capitalists have manifested a willingness tu 





The district attorneys should be compel- , 
, of the telegraph, and a portion of it spent in Europe, 
brought, without any additional fee to their regular | 
compensation, and should’ be compelled to give se-. 
curity, and make regular returns, like all other of-. 
‘that the subject of telegraphic communications, in 


tion of the mails, into the construction, to some ex- | den 
_tions—to rob the many of their just advantages, and 


After seeking and obtaining information upon a) 


sideration and actionof this department, an adver-| 
lisement for proposals was issued, exhibiting the | 


The success of the Cunard line of steamers, esta-| . 
' that can ever be derived froin it, 
|vastly superior to any other ever devised by the 


prises contemplated to be put in operation under the | 


devoted to the general interests and improvements 


where, in his judgment, it could be more successiul- 
ly done than here. 
| deem tt my duty to bring to your notice the fact, 


its fullest extent, as made available by means of this 
extraordinary invention, is forcing itsell upon the 
atteution of the public. The proprietors of the pa- 
tent right securing the exclusive right of the tele- 
graph have, since the last congress, taken the most 
active measures to establish lines of communication 
between the principal cities of the Union. Their 
success wilt introduce a means of communicating 
intelligence amply sufficient for a great variety of 
purposes, and greatly superior in despatch to those 
of the public mails, and must secure to itself much 
of the business that has heretofore been transacted 
through them, and, to that extent, diminish the re- 
venues of the department. 

It becomes, then, a question of grave importance 
how far the governme.t will allow dodtviduals to 
divide with it the business of transmitting intelli- 
gence—an important duty confided to it by the con- 
stitution, necessarily and properly exclusive. Or 
will it purchase the telegraph, and conduct ils opera- 
tions for the benetit of the public? Experience tea- 
ches, that if individual enterprise is allowed to per- 
form such portions of the business of the government 
as it may find for its advantage, the government will 
svon be left to perform unprofitable portions of it 
only, and must be driven to abandon it entirely, or 
carry iton ata heavy tax upon the public treasury. 
In the hands of individuals or aSsociations, the tele- 
grapli may become the most potent instrument the 
world ever knew to effect sudden and large specula- 


concentrate theia upon the few. 

If permitted by the government to be thus held, 
the public can have ao security that will not be 
wielded for their injury, rather than their benefit.— 
The operation of the telegraph between this cily and 
Baltimore has not satisfied me that, under any rate 
of postages that ean be adopted, its revenues can be 
made to equal its expenditures. Its importance to 
ihe public does not consist in any provable income 
But, as an agent 


genius of man for the diffusion of intelligence, which 
may be done with almost the rapidity of lightning, 
to any part of the republic, ils value, in all commer- 
cial transactions, to individuals having the control 
of it, or to the government in time of war, could not 
be estimated, ‘The use of an instrument so power- 
ful for good or evil, cannot, with safety to the peo- 
ple, be left in the hands of private individuals, un- 
controlled by law. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, C. JOHNSON. 

| tu the President of the United States. 
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CRRONITICHL B. 
Mexico. Goneral Arista has been appointed by the 
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Tne shoe TRare. ‘The shoe manufacture of New 


i Engiaud is ia rather a depressed state at present, the 


Mexican government to treat respecting the boundary of 
‘Texas and other matters in dispute, between the United 


States and Mexico. 
A correspondent of the New Orleans Delta, writ: 


ing from Pensacola, under date of the 3d inst. an- 
nounces the arrival there of Mr. Parrot, bearer of | consequent upon the difficuity of making collections 


| fraud and failures, as the shoe dealers of Massachusetts 
‘and New Hampshire. Besides the sacrifices in 1853-40, 


| 


business having been overdone. ‘This is severely felt by 
the citizens of Lynn, Danvers, Haverhill, and other 
large places, which owe their growth to this manufac- 
ture. Perhaps those engaged in no branch of industry 
have sustained so many losses from bad debts out west, 


, 


despatches to the U. States minister in Mexico, and the business hes by no meais recovered the stability 
he was to sail that day for Vera Cruz in the U.S. | which it had previvusly, and were it not for the tariff, it 


brig Porpoise. 


Buenos Ayres. A letter from Rio de Janeiro, dated 
October 27, says: At the River of Plate affairs have 
again assumed a gloomy aspect. A_ vigorous blockade 
of the port ot Buenos Ayres and all the coast of that 
Republic was put in furee by the Esglish and French 
squadrons on the 24th of September. This proceeding 
has caused much alarm in the commercial community 
of that place, and bad accounts may be looked for.— 
Montevideo is still besiege: by Oribe’s army, and as all 
vessels bound to Buenos Ayres will be thrown back on the 


!would stand a chance of being utterly ruined. 


‘ 
; 
| 


| 
i 


ene eae eeee- 


We 
learn that some manufacturers ate turning their atten- 
tion to England as a field of success—particularly in 
the artic® of pegged shoes, none of which are manu 
factured ovt of this country. A gentleman from Dan- 
vers sails the present week, as the agent of a large com 
pany, whose object is io introduce the manufaccie oi 
pegged shoes in Great Britain. 
{ Manchester (.N. 7.) Amer. 


Sup-T’reasury anD U. S. Minr. We learn that the 
government is negotiating for the lot of land occupied 


forsner place, it must become inundated with all kinds of | by Grace Church, at the corner of Broadway and iec- 


imports and ruinous results be experienced. 


parations for one decisive battle. 


France. JManufaciories. According to a recent re- 
turn it appears that the manufactories of France are in- 
creasing in an extraordinary degree. In the department 
of the Seine Iiferieure the number of s'eam-engines 


now at work is 345, and their aggrezate force amounts 
The great majority are emploved | 


to 3,600 horse power. 
at Roveu, Etboeuf, and Bolbec., 

Eceyrer. Improvement of the Nile—Mons. Moncen, 
a Freneh engineer, has received orders from the Viceroy 
of Egypt to commence the stupeadsus work of the bar- 
rage of the Nile. The estimated cost is three milhons 
of dollars. 


An Egyptian Bride. Melemet Ali is making splen- 


-parations arriage of his daughter, which |.” - : 
did preparations for the marriage of his daughter, which ‘scribed towards the purchase of the only territory not 


is appointed to take place early this month. ‘The viceroy 
has caused to be decorated after the Huropean fashion 


the married couple. He has ordered from Londou and 
Paris complete and magnificent sets of furniture; and 
the other marriage presentsare also on a scale of ex- 
traordinary magnificence; the diamonds alone are valued 
at 5.000,000f. ($1,000,000. 


Tue Money Market, is decidedly tighter than it was, 
at both New York and Philadelphia. A payment ot 
between one and two millions of dollars falls due on the 
Ist January, 1846, of the New York state debt, of which 
about one million held abroad, it is appreliended will 
not be reinvested in this country. Add to this the pro- 
bable abstraction of the public deposites. amounting to 


nearly four millions now in the banks of the city of New | 


{tor street, and have offered an advance of $10,000 on 


; Lovistaxna. ‘lie official returns of the yo 





i a i an 
a neg 


-y 


‘mall Pe te '€ On the 
nw constitution of Louisiana, show that although buta 


smali vote was polled,-yet the majority is nearly eleye 
twelfths of the whole vote cast. There were for = 
adoption 12,272 votes, and against it only 1,395 Sites 
In accordance with the ordinance attached to the Rely 
adopted instrument, the legislature chosen under the old 
constitution is dissolved. and the governor has issued hi 
proclamation fixing the 19:h day of January next, for o 
election of a governor, ligutenant governor, 32 geiaiors 
according tu the new apportionment, and 95 representa. 
lives, also under the new apportionment. 


Mitwacxiz—Trade. During a period of four and a 
half months, from 8th July to 25th Nov., there arrived g: 
Milwaukie 546 vessels. Of this number there were 3]1 
steamers, 100 propellers, and 36 brigs and schooners. 


| .New Yor canar Totts. ‘The tolls on all the canals 
of the state of New York, during the past year, amount 
to $2,646,118—exceeding the heavy tolls of 1844 by the 
suin of $200,038. 


THe Presipenr’s Message arrived at Portsmouth (N, 
| Hampshire) on Wednesday night, 3 inst. and at Portland 
(Maine) on the same (Wednesday) night at 10 o'clock. 
The Message reached Cincinnati by an express line, 





a _ | the cost to the present owners of it, for the purpose of | in 78 hours from Washington, in 15 hours 45 minutes 
Haytr anp St. Dominao. We learn from Captain erecting a magnificent building, to be used as a Mint of \from Wheeling, including 2h. 53m. deteution—distance 
Mann, of the brig St. Marks, 21 days from Mieregone, | the United States, and for the deposit of the government 
thatthe Haytiens and Dominicans were making pre- | iunds if the Su’eTreasury bill passes —N. Y. Herald. 


| 


to supply the crop cut off there by the frost. 


Arpies. There has already been shipped from Os- | 
wego, N. Y.,to Ohio and Michigan 5,000 bbls. apples 


li is said 


‘any quantity of this fruit ¢an be sold at the port men- 
(tioned for shipment. 


| 


} 
j 


| 
| 


BosTON CHARTER ELECTION, took place on the 8:h inst. 
Josiah Quincy, jr. is elected mayor. The vote steod, 
for Quiney, (whig,) 5,331, Damreli, (Am. rep.) 1,633, 
Heard, (!ocu,) 1.351, scatiering 83. Tie whole of the 
whig ticket for aldermen, and all but one of the com- 
mon council are whigs, 


CuLonizarion. We learn from the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce thatthe sum of $17,000 has been sub- 


belonging to the American Colonies, between Cape 


: : i Palmas end Cape Mount—a distance along the coast of | 
se f : 8 ~ ‘ . 1) Ohi 
everal apartments of the palace, destined for the use of labout 300 miles. In the proposed purchase is included | Ohio Cana! 


the famous slavs mart of the Gallinas. Only #3000 more 


is required to eflect this vreat object; and without this | 


additvoual sam, the $17,000 already subscribed 13 net 
hy iy 
winauing, 


Crock trape. ‘Three hundred and seventy-seven 


boxes, 2,262 brass and wood clocks, leit New Haven for 


Philadelphia on Friday last. 


Cuicaco rrapE. One thousand and seventy-seven 


(250 miles—The Mail arrived with it about 30 hours af. 
| terwards. 
' 


Packer suirs. New York has eight tines to Ldndon 
| Liverpoo!, Havre, and other porte. Boston has one line 
iof Liverpool packets, and so has Philadelphia. The 
| Baltimoreans are now starting a line fo our southern 
‘coast, and efforts are making to establish a Liverpuo! 
iline also, which we hope to sce accomplished. ‘The 
ships Palatine and Grace Brown, and the barque Che- 
nango, have leaded here fur Liverpool, within the |ast 
itwo or three weeks. The former takes out 3,000 bb |s, 
flour, 15.170 bbls. ef corn, 250 boxes candles, 500 bbls, 
iturpentine, &c, &c. 





| PIMeNnro. 


The crop of this article fails at Jamaica 
this seasun. 





Revenve or Onlo Stare works. We append the re- 
‘turns of the respective works for three years: 








13843. 1844. 1845 

$324,260 $342,711 $259,199 

| Miami 63,554 17,844 74,320 
Miami Extension 7.452 12.723 32,008 
| Wabash and Lrte 33,845 48,590 73,907 
‘Muskingum Improvement 22 340 29,385 25,462 
| Hocking 4,850 5,286 4,520 
| Walhonding u10 1,977 1,183 
| Total $456,411 $519,516 $466,599 


| ‘This exhibits an inerease in the gross révenue over 


}vessels eutered the harbor of Chicago during the las! that of 1843, of 310,190, and $52,917 below that of 


seven months. 


Dearus Al Philadelphia, i113, of which 27 were un- 


York, by the passage by congress of a sub-treasury bill, | der one year, 8 were colored persons; 19 dicd of cen- 
and we have sufficient cause to account for an increased | sumption. 


caution by the banks, and the increased rates demand- 
ed for loans in and out of bank. Bickneli’s Reporter 


states that the banks of Philadelphia refuse much of 


the paper offered them, and out of door rates range from 
7 to 9 per cent. 


Srocks, revived sozaewhat on Monday, but the | Ward 


downward tendency was resumed on ‘Tuesday, and 
each day has witnessed a decline, and were quite de- 
pressed yesterday. 

Corron. ‘There is rather an improved demand in our 
own as well as in the Leverpoc! inarket at the last date 


y , 2 45 ithe " } ty »hHste 
from there. Speculators, apprehending a difficulty on | the guest of hon. Daniel Webster. 


the Oregon question, were buying to some extenton that 
presumption at Liverpool. 


Sea Isnanp Corron. ‘The cultivation of this valuable 
staple seems destined no longer to be confined to the 
limited sections of country that have hitherto produced it. 
Several attempts have been made to extend i's cultiva- 
tion in other places, and many of these attempts have 
proved quite successful. ‘Ihe ‘Tallahassee Floridian 
siates that five or eix samples of this kind of cotton, 
raised in middle Florida, were lately exhibited in that 
place, and after being examined by competent judges, 
were pronounced to be worth from 22 to 30 cents per 
pound. The best specimen was raised on light sandy 
soil, which would produce about 325 pounds to the acre. 
Two of the samples grown on pine land would yield 
about the same quantity. Another sample grown on 
red clay soil was equally good, and altogether the expe- 
riments were quite encouraging. In cleaning it, the 
roller gin should be used instead oi the saw. 


Fiocr Movement. The quantity of flour received at 
Boston from September first, 1845, to 29h November, 
was 292,907 bbls. against 218,857 for a corresponding 
period last year. Oj this there was received from 

This year. Last year. 


Yew York 76,412 77.975 
Alneae, 44.700 37,927 
Western railways 96,760 64,473 
New Orleans 24,555 1,359 


‘I'he exports from Boston for the same period is 43,975 
bbls. against 28,896 bbis. last year. 

Boston TRavE. ‘The duties paid on merchandize 
imported into Boston for the month of November, 1845, 
was $276,500; during the corresponding month of the 
last year, $231,970. Increase uf revenue, $44,530. 


| 
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\ 


| 


| 





At Baltimore, 60, of whom 15 were under one year o 
age, !7 were free colored, and 2 salves; 9 died of con- 


| sumption. 


Mrs. Ward, the widow of a revolutionary soldier died 
u few days since at the residence of ler son T. HL. 
, near Richinond, Kentucky, m the iilth year ot 
her age. 
that hon. 


DisTINGUISHED GuEsST. We are informed 


John ©. Calhoun will be present at the celebration of 


the landing of the Pilyrims at Plymouth. He isto be 
[Busion Traveller. 


We observe that the meimbers of the New England 
Mal “ait eth: 
Society of New York, have also been invited to the an- 
niversary, and have accepted the invitation. 


EMIGRATION To Texas. Galveston dates to the 4th 
inst. mention the arrivai there of four vessels from Bre- 
inen, With passengers. Planters from Mississippi were 
moving to ‘Texas. 


Tron Revenve Sreamers. The expenses of every 
description upon the lron Revenue Steamers of the U. 
States were as follows from April, 1843, to December, 


1845: 

The McLane, built in Boston, $83.338 69 
Dallas, do Buffalo, 82,952 23 
Legare, do New York, 90,307 15 
Spencer, do West Point, 105,013 10 
Jefferson, do Oswego, 100,943 25 
Bibb, do Pittsburgh, 145,604 13 
Walker, do o 2 482 51 
Polk, du Richmond, 9.979 94 

$620,621 00 
Inurots = ‘T'be census of Illinois shows that the popu- 


lation of the state has increased 200,000 during the last 
five years, and that it now amonnts to 700,000. 


Laks NAVIGATION.—Damages. A correspondent of 
the Chicago Journal, states that sizty lives were lost, to 
his personal knowledge, since the opeuing of navigation 
iast spring, until its close, on the lakes. 


LUMBER TRADE OF Bangor. The amount of lumber 
inspected during the past business season at Bangur, 
exceeds by forty or fifty million feet any previous seasun, 
and amounted to 171,738,803 feet. 


1844. The above is verbatim from Auditor Brough’s 
'aunual report to the assembly, for the fiscal year ending 
| 15th Noveinber, 1344. 


The deficit ou the main route, from Cleveland to © orts- 


f |) mouth, this year is $91,512, which the great excess of 


| business upon the Miami Extension, and Watba-h and 
| Erie routes have partially remedied. The reveuue of the 
| Miami proper, has been about the same. 


| Rarmnoap BETWEEN Hanirax AND Quesec. The Mon- 
'treal ‘limes says that measures have been adopted tu 
‘complete at the earliest possible day, the railroad be- 
‘tween Halifax and Quebec. 

} 

| Tus Rorscntiys. It is stated in a Paris letter, by ©. 
| Gaillardet, that the current rumor upon the Paris Ex- 
change, was that the house of Rothschild had made forty 
jmillions francs profit on the shares it held in the great 
Northern raiisoad, of which all the stock held by it had 
‘been sold at 300 francs premium the share. ‘it seems 
‘certain,’ says the same letter, “that the profits of this 
'house for the last year, amounted to more than 120 mil- 
lioris of franes, and that its accounts when last balanced, 
showel an active capital equal to the whole budget of 
| Franee—something hike 720 millions.” About 145 mil- 
jivus ot dollars.) 


Smatt Pox. This loathsome disease is gradually eX- 
tending in various directions; wrhin the last week, 22 
deaths occurred by it in Philadelphia, 8 adults and I4 
ichildren; and nine during the same period in Balumore. 


Sreamers. The Cambria left Boston for Halifax and 
Liverpool on the 16h, with 62 passengers and over 20, 
000 letters. 

SuN-FLOWER sirp—d’ new article of commerce. Sixt’ 
burrels have been recently brought from Keokuk to 5! 
| Louis; they are very valuable for makiog oil, and can be 
raised to an indefinite extent on the rich soil of the west 
i The vil of the sun tlower is said to be very useful in the 
arts. 





r . . 1 
Tue Lakes. Vessels were navigating from Buffalo to 
Cleveland at the last dates from thence. 


Tue Monte cHARTER ELECTION, took place on the Ist 
inst. B. McAipin, (luco,) was elected mayor. Iwo 
candidates oi each parly were run; the vole stood, for 
McAlpin 854, C. C. Langdon, (whig,) 793, ©. A: Hop- 
pin, (whig,) 351, G. E&. Hult, (loco,) 153. 


VeEssELs BuILDING. The Gloucester, Mass- Telegraph, 
states that seventeen vessels are on the stocks or col 





tracted to be built this winter at Eosex. 
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